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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘*Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-_ 

eg orn WILSON reached Brest on Friday week, making 

a landing which would have been historic, apart from the 
momentous cause of his visit; he was the first President of the 
United States to land on European soil during his tenure of office. He 
was received at sea by a squedron of the Navy which he commands, 
astately ceremony carried out under conditions which reflected credit 
on Admiral Sims and his officers and men. Mr. Wilson landed at 
Brest with the goodwill of all Frenchmen, as the rally of multi- 
coloured political Leagues, with addresses of welcome, indicated. He 
was received with twenty-one guns by the French ships and their 
sailors’ sevenfold cheer. Brest was bright with holiday-makers as 
the ‘George Washington’ came to her moorings. In reply to the 
Mayor's welcome, Mr. Wilson’s first utterance was apt and happily 
phrased: ‘I come to join my counsel with that of your own public 
nen, in bringing about a Peace settlement which will be consistent 
alike with the ideals of the Unitcd States and of France.” 























Paris was, if possible, even more enthusiestic than Brest in 
acclaiming Mr. Wilson. It was a welcome by the citizens, of 
whom President Wilson will become one, by edict of the Paris Muni- 
cipality. M. Poincaré, at the Elysée, testified to the “‘ enthusiasm 
of Crusaders” which had fired the American troops, and to their 
courage and faith. France welcomed, in the form of America’s 
chief officer of State, the philosophy which deduces universal 
laws from particular events—and particularly the great moral laws 
upon which political life is founded. M. Poincaré did not believe 
that we could take out an unlimited insurance policy against 
wars, but we could make them remote and almost impossible, by 
establishing a peace of justice; and the association of the United 
States and the European Allics contained the seed of permanent 
peace institutions, based on equity and mutual support. President 
Wilson’s visit to the ravaged territories will indicate some duties 
incumbent upon the Allies in compelling a Peace of justice, what- 
ever it may cost Germany. 





Mr. Wilson, in replying to his fellow-President’s “ gracious 
greeting” at the Elysée, said that in all he had done he had tried 
to translate the thoughts of his people into action. They desired to 
establish the eternal principles of right and justice. Peace must 
be such as to lay the foundations of freedom and happiness. He was 
sure the ruin wrought by the Central Empires would awake in him 
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the feelings of repulsion end indignation which they aroused in ths 
people of France and Belgium. America was proud of her soldiers 
and sailors, and the part they had played ; they could have fought 
with keener zest in no other comradeship than that of France; 
her fortunes were to America of profound and lasting interest. 
To a Socielist deputation Mr. Wilson observed that it had been a 
people’s war, against absolutism and militarism, which must be 
for ever shut out from the possibility of cruelty against mankind. 
All thoughtful and liberal men believed in the usefulness of a League 
of Netions, as an instrument to secure a lasting Peace of justice 
and right dealing. 





—_—____. 

Marshal Foch at Tréves on Saturday last prolonged the armistice 
with Germany by a month to January 17th. He reserved the 
right to occupy the neutral zone east of the Rhine, from Cologne 
northward to Wesel, if he deemed it necessary. He informed the 
enemy that the German shipping in German ports, to the amount 
of 2,500,000 tons, must be placed under Allied control to supply 
Germany with foodstuffs. The locomotives, trucks, and motor- 
lorries, which are still withheld, must be delivered by January 18th ; 
most of the railway material, it may be added, was stolen from 
France and Belgium. The British Admiralty demanded the 
surrender cf the battleship ‘ Baden,’ instead of the unfinished 
cruiser ‘Mackensen.’ Herr Erzberger, the Roman Catholic leader 
and one of the Emperor's trusted agents, again conducted the 
negotiations on behalf of Germany, just as if there had been no 
Socialist revolution at all. 

The British Army crossed the Rhine at Cologne and Bonn on 
Thursday and Friday week and occupied the bridgehead east of the 
river. General Plumer himself took the salute of his splendid 
troops, the Cavalry, the 29th and $th Divisions, and the Canedian 
Corps, as they passed in their triumphal march. The Americans 
crossed on Friday week at Coblenz, to occupy Ehrenbreitstein and 
the Lahn Valley beyond Ems. The French, crossing at Mainz, 
have occupied Wiesbaden, the Taunus hills, and the western suburbs 
of Frankfort. The enemy population has behaved correctly. The 
correspondents still declare that there is no lack of food in Western 
Germany, though it has been very inequitably distributed. The 
poor have suffered, but the well-to-do have had more than enough 
to eat. The boasted German organization, that is to say, has 
worked far less satisfactorily than our improvised system of 
rationing, which is fair to all classes. 


A British cruiser squadron in the Baltic arrived on Thursday 
week at Reval, the chief port of Esthonia. Its mission is to help 
that unhappy little nation, which, after having been robbed by the 
German troops, now runs the risk of annihilation at the hands of 
the Bolsheviks. In theory, the Bolsheviks are for the “ self- 
determination of peoples,” and they have renounced all claims to 
Esthonia. In fact, they have invaded the country, and are burning 
and slaying with as much zest as their German friends could show. 
The British warships have bombarded the Bolshevik forces on the 
coast and checked their advance. But the Esthonians seem to be 
in great straits, because the Germans, in retiring, have stripped 
the country bare so as to facilitate the task of the Bolshevik invaders. 
A small disciplined army could probably scatter the Anarchist 
hordes with the greatest ease, but the Esthonians are not armed or 
organized for defence. 


Lord Milner published in Thursday’s papers a reply to a corre- 
spondent who asked why we had sent troops to Russia “‘ to meddle 
with her internal affairs,’ and how long we meant to keep them 
there. No one who had read the newspapers attentively during the 
past year could honestly ask such questions. Nevertheless, Lord 
Milner did well to remind his questioner and the public that the 
Bolsheviks were, and still are, our declared enemies, that they 
helped the Germans in every way, that they betrayed Rumania, and 
treacherously attacked the Czecho-Slovaks who were trying to 
leave Russia. Had we not sent troops to Archangel and Vladivostok, 
the vast stores of munitions sent there by the Allies would have been 





transferred by the Bolsheviks to the Germans, and enemy * U ’-boats 
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would have had a secure base in the White Sea. Thousands of 
Russians had joined our forces and were fighting to save their 
countrymen from “the unspeakable horrors of Bolshevik rule.” 
To desert these Russian patriots would be “ an abominable betrayal.”’ 
All this is, or should be, common knowledge. Why is it that a few 
British people, who must know .better, persist in pretending that 
the Bolsheviks are virtuous democrats, and that our Government 
are trying to suppress the liberties of Russia ? 








Admiral Beatty’s farewell speech to the American Sixth Battle 
Squadron under Admiral Rodman, printed in Wednesday's papers, 
expressed the mingled feelings with which every true sailor regarded 
the abject surrender of the German High Sea Fleet. “It was a 
pitiful day to see those great ships coming in, like sheep being 
herded by dogs to their fold, without an effort on anybody's part, 
but it was a day everybody could be proud of.”” Our Navy and their 
American colleagues were naturally disappointed at not being 
able to show how well they could fight. But they and we must 
all remember that “ the prestige of the Grand Fleet stood so high 
that it was sufficient to cause the enemy to surrender without 
striking a blow.” Lord Fisher is reported to have Said, early in the 
war, when some one asked him whether the German Fleet would 
come out: ‘ Would you come out from your house if you knew 
Jack Johnson was waiting for you on the doorstep?” But at the 
end of the war, when our superiority had been greatly increased by | 
our own efforts and by American help, the enemy fleet had to come 
out and give itself up in sheer despair. 


Lord Phillimore has delivered an important judgment in respect 
of prize money for the Navy, and it may be hoped that the sailors 
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have come appreciably nearer to receiving their due. The whole 
question of prize money is complicated, and we dare say that the 
public understands little about it. It is safe to say, however, that | 
the whole nation sympathizes with the strong desire of the Navy 
to have the question settled and the money paid. To state the 
matter roughly, there are two different sets of rights in prize money ; 
there are the droits of the Crown and the droits of the Admiralty. 
The Crown droits have come to be regarded as the property of the 
Navy and the Admiralty droits as belonging to the State. Whether 
a droit is that of the Crown or of the Admiralty depends upon ¢he 
pert played by the Navy in capturing ships and cargoes. For 
exemple, .a British ship carrying a neutral cargo which has come 
into a harbour in the ordinary course-of her voyage is condemned as 
a prize: the money resulting goes to the Admiralty. Another ship 
—a neutral ship—is demonstrably driven to take refuge in a British 
harbour by the direct pressure of the Navy: the money goes to 
the Crown. 


No doubt there have been real reasons for the long delay in dis- 
tributing the Crown droits to the Navy. The old Victorian Pro- 
clamation which provided for the distribution of prize money was 
superseded by an Order in Council of August 28th, 1914. By this 
Order in Council the officers and men who actually took part in a 
capture are no longer to be the sole recipients of the money. The 
money is to be pooled for the benefit of the whole Navy. It will be 
readily understood, therefore, that the money cannot easily be paid 
out till the whole amount has been calculated. At least this is a 
plausible argument, though we cannot see why a sort of interim 
dividend should not be paid, considering how hard pressed many 
naval officers and seamen are in-living on their pay. If the Navy 
has strong feelings on this subject, we cannot wonder at it. 


' Under the regulations the Navy cannot speek for itself. But 
we all know only too well what happens when those who can and 
do speak for themselves address demands to the Government. 
The Government instantly yield. The Prime Minister perhaps 
exclaims: ‘“ Why was I not told before ?.”” Surely it is not credit- 
able that those whodeserve beat but are required to be dumb should 
come off worst. Let the Prime Minister be told about it. The 
Government should say to any section of the people who demand 
more money from the State: “ We admit that you deserve more. 
Few men have better earned-it. But at-all events there are some 
men who deserve not only more but much more than you at the 
hands of their country. They are the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy. Whatever you get, they must also have their share. They 
must never be forgotten. They are the men who saved the Allies 
and ultimately won the war. But for them you would have earned 
nothing.” Unhappily the soale of Naval pay is substantially that 
which was arranged in the time of Nelson. Rather than see the 
Navy starved for pay, the nation would wish to have the whole of 
the Admiralty droits handed over to the officers and men. We are 
sure that people would gladly forfeit the money knowing that it was 





bestowed so well. 
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The claims which Belgium will make at the Allied eonclave on 
the Peace terms are now clearly, though unofficially, foreshadowed 
She desires to recover the frontier strip, including Malmédy, 
annexed by Prussia in 1815; the portion of Limburg, including 
Maestricht, assigned to Holland in 1831 and 1839; and the Grand 
Duehy of Luxemburg, arbitrarily severed from the Belgian province 
in 1831 and 1839. Further, Belgium demands the right to use the 
Schelde in war or in peace, so that Antwerp may not again be cut 
off from help by sea, as it was in 1914. The unneutral action of the 
Dutch in allowing a large part of the German army in Belgium to 
escape the Allies by passing through Dutch Limburg, taking their 
plunder with them, hes naturally annoyed the Belgian Government 
which has informed Holland that it will retaliate by sending wae 
material and troops up the Schelde to Antwerp. The Dutch by 
their excessive subservience to the enemy have forfeited the 
sympathy of the Allies, but there is no disposition to deal unfairly 
with them. : 


Correspondents have drawn our attention to a letter which ap. 
peared in several American papers signed by Mr. Bertrand Shadwell, 
Mr. Shadwell points out that the Spectator had suggested that the 
United States might “take over as large. a part of Germany's 
Colonies. as she could be induced to accept.” Mr. Shadwell’s 
comment is that for the honour of America, if this offer should be 
made officially, “it should be courteously but very promptly and 
firmly declined.” ‘The United States,’ he says, “ entered this 
war in the sacred name of Liberty and not for loot and plunder, 
The memory of the American dead who gave their lives in a spot- 
less cause should not be stained by the suspicion that ‘ America 
had her price.” We imagine that the words from the article in 
the Spectator which Mr. Shedwell discusses were read by him out 
of their context, for it would be impossible to conceive a more 
complete misunderstanding of what we proposed. 

Our argument was that on grounds of humanity Germany should 
in no conceivable circumstances be allowed to resume control of 
her Colonies. She had proved herself utterly unfit to rule native 
races, and .the native races must be secured against another régime 
of oppression, slavery, ravage, rape, and flogging. We then went on 
to say that Great Britain had no desire for fresh Colonies, and would 
not wish to have it said of her that she had gone to war for annexe- 
tions. Nevertheless Great Britain, we added, could not refuse the 
duty, if she saw. it to be such, of giving fair and just treatment to 
the natives who used to suffer under Germany. We pointed out, 
in fine, that if our duty lay along this path, we ought by no means 
to be deterred by the unpleasant possibility that we should be 
charged with self-seeking and hypocrisy. Finally, we suggested 
that if in the general settlement it were found undesirable for Great 
Britain to undertake the duty, the United States might be persuaded 
to do it, unattractive though we knew it would be to her, in the name 
of humanity. Such was the argument. It seems unnecessary to 
make further comment on Mr. Shadwell’s letter. 


Dr. Sidonio Paes, the President of the Portuguese Republic, wes 
assassinated in the streets of Lisbon on Saturday last. He had 
exereised supreme power for just a year, as the revolution by which 
he overthrew his predecessor, Dr. Machado, had ended after three 
days of fighting on December 7th, 1917. Dr. Paes was an honest 
and able man, and one of the best friends that Great Britain hes 
ever had in Portugal. It was his misfortune to live in an unsettled 
era when Portuguese politicians have to think more of gaining power 
and keeping it than of using it for the benefit of their country. He 
was forced by unhappy circumstances to act as a dictator and to 
suppress incessant conspiracies by stern measures, so that he had 
little opportunity of displaying his talent as an administrator. His 
death at the hands of a political assassin shows that Portugal is still 
cursed with the violent party feuds from which he had tried to 
rescue her. 





The Baghdad Railway, Mr. Ward Price stated in Monday’s 
Times, has been completed during the war as far as Nisibin, a hundred 
miles west of Mosul. The great tunnels through the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus are finished, so that there is railway connexion between 
Constantinople and Aleppo, and thence across the Euphrates and 
through the desert to the once famous Roman fortress of Nisibis. 
As the British railway from Baghdad is now nearing Mosul, only the 
desert gap of a hundred miles remains to be bridged. It is a poetio 
justice that has caused the Germans to build this Baghdad Railway 
at vast expense just in time for the Allies to make use of it. 
Obviously the undertaking ean no longer remain in German hands. 
Under Allied control, as the Daily Mail has pointed out, it will form 
a valuable link in a new railway route to the East by way of France, 
Italy, Serbia, and Constantinople. Given a supply of locomotives. 
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rolling-stock, and coal, trains might be running to Baghdad within 


a few months from now. 





pioneer of air travel was Major-General W. G. H. Salmond, who 
commands the Air Force in the Middle East, and who is the brother 
of the commander of the Air Force in France. Starting from Cairo 
with five companions, in a Handley-Page which had flown from 
England to Egypt, he went to Damascus, thence down the Euphrates 
to Baghdad, down the Tigris to Basra, along the eastern shore of 
the Persian Gulf to Bushire and Bander Abbas, along the Mekren 
coast to Charbah, and thence to Karachi and Delhi. His flying 
time to Karachi, a distance of 2,548 miles, was thirty-six hours, 
so that his average speed was seventy miles an hour, His journey 
from Cairo to Baghdad, which by steamer and train would take 
over a fortnight, was accomplished in two day-flights of twelve and 
a half hours in all. This wonderful performance, mede “in the 
ordinary course of aerial duty,” will doubtless seem commonplace 
when we recall it a few years hence. The airman can say with 
Ariel, “ I drink the air before me,” for his engine, if in good order, 
will run as long as he has petrol in his tank, 


The General Election held last Saturday was the dullest within 
living memory. The newspapers made a gallant effort to pretend 
that the country was deeply stirred by the first contests under 
universal suffrage, but in the average constituency there was no 
sign of political excitement. For lack of speakers, few election meet- 
ings were held ; election posters were rarely to be seen, because 
candidates’ expenses are severely restricted ; there was little can- 
vassing, and voters had to betake themselves to the poll instead of 
being conveyed in the rich man’s car or carriage. Mr. Weller, 
senior, who knew something about taking voters to the poll— 
or the ditch—would have shaken his head over the departed glories 
of elections, if he could have revisited us last Saturday. The women 
are said to have voted in large numbers ; the sailors’ and soldiers’ 
voting-papers have begun to arrive. 

Probably the delay caused by the necessity for awaiting the votes 
of the absent millions was the true cause of last Saturday's dull- 
ness. The Englishman, with his sporting instinct for a contest, 
waats to know the result forthwith. If the polls had been declared 
the same night, he would have been keenly interested. The old 
ritual, with the Mayor's declaration of the figures, the successful 
candidate shaking hands with his beaten rival, and the inevitable 
speech of thanks to a cheering crowd in the dark street, was amusing 
in itself. But watching an election, the result of which is net to be 
known for a fortnight, is like watching men fire a gun at a hidden 
objective ten miles away over the hills. Of course we shall hear 
the election results in due course, whereas the effect of a shot from 
a “heavy” may never be known to the gun-crew. Still, the 
immediate sense of balked curiosity is very much the same in 
both cases. 


Oxford, so often contemned by bustling moderns for its apparent 
sleepiness, was the first of the Universities to complete its Parlia- 
mentary polling and the first constituency to decide a contest 
under the new Reform Act. The result was declared on Tuesday. 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Prothero were re-elected, polling 2,771 
And 2,546 votes respectively against Professor Gilbert Murray with 


’ 812 and Mr. Furniss, the Labour candidate, with 351 votes. 


According to the details published later, the Coalition poll 
compared with that of the Liberal and Labour candidates com- 
bined was about four to one. Mr. Furniss, failing to poll one-eighth 
of the votes cast, lost the conditional deposit of £150 which 
every candidate has to make on being nominated. 


It was announced last Saturday that the Government would 
assist sailors and soldiers, when demobilized, to resume and complete 
their University and professional studies. This will be an act of 
justice to the many thousands of our ablest young men who, flinging 
aside their books and deserting their laboratories, answered their 
country’s call in and after August, 1914, and have served ashore or 
afloat, as officers or in the lower ranks. Many, alas! will never come 
back. Many on returning home will not care to breathe again the aca- 
demic atmosphere. Buta considerable number, especially among the 
students of science, engineering, medicine, and theology, will, we 
are sure, be glad to finish their interrupted studies if the money for 
their fees and their maintenance is provided by the State. From the 
public standpoint this is not charity but a‘sound investment. Our 
educated young men of all classes are a precious national asset, 
to be guarded and developed all the more carefully because it has 
been so terribly depleted during the long years of war. 
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The Times of Monday published an important letter from Lord 
Haldane, in which he explained the military policy of the Liberal 
Government before the war. The reasons, says Lord Haldane, 
why universal military service was not adopted before the war were 
thet it would have been dangerous to swap horses when crossing 
the stream; that Lord Roberts’s National Service Scheme, which 
professed to provide against the dangers of invasion, did not meet 
the real difficulty ; and that the General Staff itself was opposed 
to Lord Roberts’s scheme on the ground that it would have injured 
recruiting for the Expeditionary Force. The fact that the General 
Staff was opposed to the National Service proposals is of course a 
strong point in Lord Haldane’s defence. The real case against 
Lord Haldane, as we have often said, is not that he did his work 
badly, for in our opinion within the limits which he set himself he 
was an exceedingly able Secretary for War, but that in believing 
that the peace party in Germany had considerable strength he 
unwarrantably backed the wrong horse. 


Lord Haldane’s view was that we ought to encourage the German 
peace party to become stronger, and that it was well worthy of 
encouragement. Such encouragement, in his view, probably 
required that we should not seem to provoke Germany by a marked 
expansion of our military forces. The whole belief was based on a 
delusion. If there was a peace party in Germany at all, it had no 
influence. Nevertheless within his confined field—and we must 
always remember the strong point that the General Steff was 
opposed to compulsory military scrvice—Lord Haldane earned, or 
is certainly entitled to, the gratitude of the nation for having 
created the Territorial system whfth was the framework of the 
wonderful military creation of this war. 

As regards Lord Roberts’s intentions, we cannot think that Lord 
Haldane is perfectly just to them. Lord Roberts of course always 
understood that the defences of this country would not necessarily 
lie on our own coasts. As cvery one sees plainly enough now, we 
have defended ourselves in this war by fighting in France and 
Flanders. Lord Roberts, in truth, said all that it was necessary to 
say in asking for the compulsory training of ow manhood for defence. 
If the whole nation had been trained to arms, we should have had 
good material to draw upon for all emergencies wherever they might 
be, and we should not have been compelled, as it were, to manu- 
facture armies out of the void. In ow’ opinion, if Germany had 
understood that she would be up against such a hornets’ nest as the 
British people all trained in the elements of fighting would have 
been, there would have been no war. Our military experiences in 
the years preceding the war hold so many lessons for owr guidance 
in the future that we propose later to examine the substance of 
Lord Haldane’s letter at some length. 








As we write on Thursday, London is giving a most hearty welcome 
to Sir Douglas Haig and his Generals. Under their superb leading 
the British Armies broke the enemy’s spirit in a series of the greatest 
battles in our history, and London is eager to express its gratitude 
to the commanders who have deserved so well of their country. 
The route chosen for Sir Douglas Haig, from Charing Cross Station 
to Buckingham Palace by way of Pall Mall and Piccadilly, was short, 
and the arrangements were somewhat informal. But the enthusi- 
astic crowds have taken the matter into their own hands, and their 
delighted cheers have shown our famous Gommander-in-Chief and 
his Generals that we are all proud of them. 

We have no wish to revive an unhappy controversy at this 
moment, but we really must protest against the character and 
tone of a singular communication issued to Tuesday's papers by the 
Press Bureau. It began thus: “In connexion with the forth- 
coming welcome to Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig and his Army 
Commanders, there has unfortunately been a renewal of the sinister 
attempt to create estrangement between the military and the 
civilian authorities.” It went on to explain that Sir Douglas Haig 
was coming on a private visit, and that the Government, on hearing 
of it, immediately organized a public reception for him. Our 
readers know very well what we think about the relations between 
the-Government and the Higher Command on the Western Front. 
We shall not discuss that question now. But we must say that this 
ex parte statement, given out by a Government Department as 
official, puts a wholly false interpretation on the complaints that we 
and others have made. If the Press Bureau has no longer any 
function but that of serving as a conduit-pipe for controversial 
articles on current politics, the sooner it is abolished the better. 














Bank rate, 5 per cent,, changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 


[' is difficult to keep patience while the conditions of 

future military service are being discussed as they are 
Deing discussed now. Between nomination day and polling 
day “ Conscription” was turned into a first-class electoral 
issue. It is a lamentable fact that the war with its countless 
lessons should have caused politicians to unlearn so little of 
the old fictitious principles which they really believed to be 
in dispute before the war. We have been listening once more 
to the old hollow talk about * Conscription ” fastening upon 
an unwilling and oppressed nation the “yoke” and “slavery” 
of military service. We have been told that the Jingoes are 
rising up again to fashion a {resh enormous military organi- 
zation, with which deadly weapon of aggression they will keep 
the world in a state of suppressed war for countless generations, 
and will bleed us all white into the bargain. Labour and 
Radical candidates have addressed their audiences hour by 
hour upon this gloomy prospect. Mr. Lloyd George, they 
said, was trying to bring it about that the war should have 
been in vain; militarism was not, after all, to be ended ; 
Great Britain was to commit the oldest military sins the 
newest kinds of ways, and was to take the lead in imposing 
upon the world an intolerable nuisance and curse. Much as 
we disagree with Mr. Lloyd George about many things, we 
cannot see that in respect of what iscomprehensively and very 
loosely called * Conscription ”’ he said a word more than 
one in his highly responsible position ought to have said. He 
expressed the hope that the world would be relieved of the 
frightful incubus of the Continental type of Conscription, 
but he added that whatever we could do towards bringing 
about our release would depend upon the action of our tentative 
enemies, That surely is the barest truth. We all hope for 
release, and mean to do our level best to obtain it ; but so long 
as there is danger of our house once more being set on fire, 
we shall have to continue to pay our insurance premiums. 
Does any sensible man who has just succeeded in putting a 
fire out argue that he need never insure his house again ? 
On the contrary ; he has been greatly impressed by the fact 
that his house caught on fire from some mysterious or unfore- 
seen cause, and he is precisely in the mood to reflect that such 
a thing might very well happen again. Nevertheless, though 
we should be fools to shut our eves to danger so long as danger 
exists, we do sincerely believe that the causes of danger will 
he enormously reduced in future. We do not believe for a 
moment that when the settlement has been accomplished any 
nation will be found clinging to the old Continental system 
of Conscription. 

Let us assume that this happy condition will be achieved, 
and now let us consider what kind of Army we shall want in 
those circumstances, To begin with, it is obvious that however 
many causes of danger may be taken out of our hands by a 
League of Nations, and however much our relations with other 
nations may be soothed by the same means, the British Empire 
will still require a highly expert professional Army for the 
physical regulation of its affairs. This will not be a large 
Army, but it will have to be an extremely skilled one —quite 
as skilled, and that is saying a great deal, as the wonderful 
* Contemptibles ’* who were shipped over to France in August, 
1911. The terms of service of that old Regular Army could 
not be improved, and they ought to remain. We would 
suggest, however, that there should be in future two divisions 
of Guards ; that is to say, four battalions of Grenadiers, four 
battalions of the Coldstream, two battalions of Irish, two of 
Welsh, and two of Scots Guards. These two divisions would 
provide a small short-service Regular Army for those men who 
did not wish to go to India, but who wanted to have three 
years’ soldiering as a preliminary to passing into the police 
foree or some cognate occupation. The Regular Army, 
whose duties would of course be those of an Imperial Gen- 
darinerie, would be the only force in which service would take 
up a considerable part of a man’s time and would be in any 
sense a profession. Now we come to the field of military 
service in which compulsion could with all propriety be applied, 
and ought without fail to be applied. There should be a 
Territorial Army exactly on the old lines, except that it would 
be compulsory for every youth who has reached the age of 
seventeen oreighteentojoinit. The conditions we suggest are 


that the wholly untrained boy should receive three months’ 
recruit training, one month of which should be under canvasand 
the rest while the boy was still living at home, just as Militia- 
men in the old days were able to be trained without going into 





barracks. It is quite true, of course, that in sparsely populated 
districts it would not be possible to train boys while they werg 
living at home, and in these cases, as the training could not 
come to the boys, the boys would have to go to the training 
Even in these cases, however, it would be easy for recruits 
to be lodged in private houses. The usual objections to the 
evils of barrack life could not possibly be raised under thesg 
conditions. The period of training would be so light as not ty 
interfere with any boy’s prospects or with his training for any 
particular trade. It could be arranged that if boys coy} 
bring school certificates of four years’ drill and proficiency 
signed by an Army inspector, the recruit training would - 
reduced to a single month under canvas. In the case of Jess 
satisfactory certificates the training might be cut down ix 
proportion. But in any event there ought to be a month's 
recruit training under canvas. 

All promotions to commissions should be through the ranks, 
though it might be found convenient to give commissions to 
0.T.C. boys immediately after the recruit training. Whey 
the recruit training was ended men should be called out for a 
fortnight every year for a period of three years, and thereafter 
till they reached the age of thirty they would be required to 
put in only one weck of training in each year. Between the 
ages of thirty and forty they would be in the Reserve. Surely 
no one could seriously pretend*that a training of this kind 
would interfere with a man’s livelihood. In Switzerland, 
where the training is considerably longer than that which we 
propose, there never has been and never could be any com- 
plaint. The training becomes progressively less as a man’s 
age increases, and the annual meetings of the Landsturm on 
the one day on which its members are compelled to put in ar. 
oe rance is a reunion of old friends and has all the qualities 
of a holiday. If the alleged disadvantages of such a training 
as this are chimerical, the advantages are positive and greai, 
It is excellent from every point of view, physical, mental, and 
moral, that the youth of the country should be trained in the 
elements of the use of arms, should be brought under a system 
of organized discipline, and should have, as is necessary for 
military purposes, their health carefully watched and tended, 
So long as military training is not too protracted, it is a 
blessing both to the nation and to the individual man himsell. 
No doubt too long a training becomes a dull routine, and may 
tend to cause a man to conform too rigidly to a convention. 
But this certainly cannot be said of the extremely light training 
which we propose. In brief, we do not want, and do not 
propose, a conscript Army. There is no suggestion of com- 
pulsion for overseas service ; and finally there is no questiva 
of herding men in barracks or of spoiling their lives. 

Provided that the possibility of an attack upon us cannot 
be entirely ruled out, it is the duty of every good citizen to be 
prepared to defend his country. The more democratic we 
— ourselves to be, the stricter does this obligation become. 

t is amazing to us that men who call themselves democrats 
should have so bemused their minds, or should have so deliber- 
ately stultified their principles in the course of saying what they 
think will be acceptable to their hearers, that they can preten( 
that voluntaryism is in any sense democratic. Tee the 
old system it was possible, indeed usual, for a very large number 
of the nation to regard the defence of the Empire as a job not 
fit for the aristocracy of Labour. There was an intense class 
feeling. Mothers used to talk of a son “ going for a soldier” 
as though some disgrace had been brought upon the family. 
Really the son who went for a soldier, though he may have 
done so for wretched reasons and may have arrived at his 
decision by devious and shady courses, brought a great 
honour upon his family. He was fulfilling one of the element- 
ary functions of citizenship, and perhaps he was the only one 
in the family doing so. Sevediindian other men who flattered 
themselves gn living under better conditions than the soldier 
were content to regard him with contempt. They were able to 
talk light-heartedly, about war, and perhaps even to do their 
bit towards creating a warlike atmosphere, feeling all the 
time that they would never be drawn into the turmoil them- 
selves— that their own skins would be perfectly safe. Is it 
possible to imagine in a so-called democratic country a posture 
more irresponsible, more ignoble? The assertion that 
compulsory military training would mean a readiness to dash 
into aggression is nothing more than an assertion, and a 
singularly ill-founded one. Every one thinks several times 
before helping to bring on a war if he has to say to himself: 
“ This means I’m in it.” 

It is ridiculous to pretend that there is no need for men to 
learn the use of arms. Even the League of Nations must call for 
sacrifice. Kyvery householder is a potential policeman in that he 
has a legal obligation on him to rally to the assistance of the 
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glice, and inasmuch as every householder who is not a 
oltroon will always resist a housebreaker. The same principle 
exactly applies to the life of the nation. We ask for the only 
principle that it is possible for a self-respecting and logically 
ininded people to accept. We have mentioned the great 
benefit of a compulsory training to the health of the nation. 
If any one is inclined to persist in the argument that it is 
useless to train large numbers of men as they will never be 
wanted again, we would answer that the results of military 
training on health are alone sufficient to justify that training. 
No writer, we believe, has emphasized the health side of this 
question more than Mr. T. C. Horsfall. Although the Conti- 
nental conscript system is quite unsuited to our own probable 
needs in future, the results of that system in bringing heatlh 
to millions of men remain perfectly clear. Mr. Horsfall has 
pointed out with great force that the mere fact that as many 
roung men as possible in Germany were to be trained as 
soldiers inevitably brought it about that great attention was 
paid by the authorities to the national health. ‘ They take 
care,” he wrote in 1915 in a pamphlet entitled The Uplifting 
of the Nation by Compulsory Military Training (C. B. Barber, 
Manchester ; price 2d.), “ that all children, girls as well as 
boys, shall as soon as possible and as long as possible be kept 
under the influence of good physical training and all other 
obtainable conditions favourable to the healthy growth and 
development of their bodies.” 
benefits which one would expect did actually occur. Compul- 
sory training means, in fact, a sort of Automatic National 
Health Register. We should much like to hear the opinion 
of some of the mothers in the cottage homes of England about 
the physical condition of their sons asa result of Army training. 
If they were candid, and their old prejudices were stifled, they 
would admit that their sons came back bigger and stronger, 
held themselves better, had better manners and a more ordered 
sense of life than they had ever had before. Are these advan- 
tages to be withheld from the nation because politicians prefer 
to argue along lines of controversy which no longer have any 
sense or justification ? 

As regards class feeling, which is admittedly a curse, nothing 
is more calculated to remove it than compulsory military 
training. All young men, rich and poor alike, would have to 
yo through the training under equal conditions. There would 
be no privilege, no purchasing of exemptions. The humble 
and the proud, the simple and the luxurious, would meet one 
another and shake down together under the same canvas roof 
or in the same billets. ‘No man,” as Shakespeare says, 
“is too good to serve his Prince.” In this case a man’s 
Prince is his country. What have our Labour leaders really 
got to say against this proposal? Do they, or do they not, 
want to support an out-of-date system of privilege for them- 
selves ? Are they, or are they not, as much concerned as they 
profess to be with the health of the workers? Why not 
plump then for the Automatic National Health Register ? 

Let us put one final suggestion in a very few words. Women 
have now been invested with the fullest responsibilities of 
citizenship. It is not proposed that they should bear arms. 
No one wants Amazonian regiments. But do women want 
to be put in a position parallel to that of the men! Why 
should not the girls have some compulsory training in domestic 
and sanitary work and in the management and bringing up of 
small children ? The figures of infant mortality, though there 
has been an improvement, have for many years been appalljng. 
Are the leaders of the women prepared to say that it would be 
Wrong to dispel the fatal ignorance--for the mortality arises 
chiefly from ignorance —by compulsion ? 





GERMAN AFFAIRS AND THE INDEMNITY. 


7 O one can say from day to day, or even from hour to hour, 
4‘ what may happenin Germany. There is a tremendous 
clash of rival authorities and rival doctrines, On the whole the 
extremists or Bolsheviks seem to be losing ground, and this 
is all to the good, not only for Germany but for the whole 
World. Let us summarize recent events so far as we can dis- 
entangle them. On Monday the Congress of the Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Councils of the Empire was opened in Berlin. 
It may be remembered that before this Congress was sum- 
moned, the Berlin Council of Soldiers and Workers had 
usurped the right to try to govern the country. It will be 
noted that just as Prussia used to be the only authority which 
feriously counted when the Kaiser was on the throne, so to-day 
the bad old habit lingers, and the workers of the capital 
have tried to reproduce the old situation in a new shape and 
under a new name. The Berlin Council was avowedly hostile 
to Herr Ebert's Government, and carried on as though Herr 
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Ebert did not exist. The most important fact at the moment 
is that the Congress of Soldiers and Workers representing the 
whole Empire have deposed the Berlin Council. The dele- 
gates turned the Bolshevik President out of the chair, ac- 
claimed the latest speech of Herr Ebert, refused to admit the 
Bolsheviks, Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg (the  well- 
known leaders of the Spartacus group), to the Congress, and 
generally gave the Congress a Majority Socialist complexion. 
Of course it may be said that as the Majority Socialists showed 
themselves throughout the war utterly insincere, it is not a 
good thing but a bad thing that they should be overcoming 
their enemies, But on the whole we cannot help thinking 
that, though we have every reason-to mistrust the Majority 
Socialists, it is better that they should win through, with the 
prospect of keeping Germany in some sort of order, than that 
chaos and disintegration— in short, Bolshevism— should be 
the result of the present trouble. 

So far we have stated the principal feature of the conflict, 
but we have by no means exhausted the list of rival elements. 
The various Soviets throughout Germany are not like the 
Russian Soviets, each compact of soldiers, workmen, and 
peasants co-operating together. The German Soviets are exclu- 
sive ; the soldiers, workmen, and peasants have their separate 
organizations, It need not be supposed, by the way, that the 
Berlin Council, which has taken representatives from every 
kind of Soviet, is entirely Prussian in composition, though 
it is predominantly Prussian in that respect and is quite 
Prussian in character, Apart from the extraordinary variety 
of Soviets, a number of which may coalesce at any time and 
form the nucleus of a new movement, other elements exist 
which, if they are not hostile to Herr Ebert's Government, are 
at all events independent of it. The Trade Unions have 
with the permission of Herr Ebert made themselves respon- 
sible for economic affairs, and, so far as we can gather, Herr 
Kbert never interferes with them. Again, most of the 


| Departments of State continue to act very much as though 


there had been no revolution at all. Possibly the new 
Government, or Governments, have not yet had time to re- 
organize them or overthrow them. Yet again, the Reichstag 
professes to believe that itis only in a state of suspended aniima- 
tion, and that it would be competent to meet at short notice. 
Every one read in the papers a few days ago of an attempt 
actually to summon a meeting of the Reichstag. Finally, 
there is the organized power of the troops, whe appear to 
respect Marshal von Hindenburg and to acknowledge his 
orders. And when it is remembered that among German 
civilians also Hindenburg has not altogether forfeited his 
reputation, it will be seen that the Army is an element that 
may yet have to be reckoned with. 

As regards the policies of these various groups, the primary 
issue, and the only one with which we need trouble ourselves 
now, is whether a National Assembly shall or shall not be 
convoked. The Majority Socialists, together with the more 
powerful of the Independent Socialists, are in favour of getting 
the proposed National Assembly together as soon as possible. 
The extremists, who may be described all together for 
convenience as the Spartacus group, do not want a National 
Assembly because they know perfectly well that it would 
probably give the death-blow to their ideas. The Spartacus 
leaders want to follow the disastrous course of the Russian 
Bolsheviks. They have their own notion of how they would 
like Germany to be governed, and they want to impose their 
doctrine, by force if necessary, but in any case to — it, 
upon the nation. This of course is a blank negation of demo- 
cracy. The Spartacus group are intolerant to the point of 
death of all ideas but their own. They do not say that the 
voice of the people shall prevail; they do not care what the 
voice of the people may be, and do not try to find out ; all 
they say is that the system of government—or rather no- 
erm approved by Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 

The very name Spartacus is symbolical of the 
Readers of 
He was 


government 
shall prevail. 
amazing cynicism of this political philosophy. 
Roman history know something about Spartacus. 
a slave and a gladiator who came to the conclusion, naturally 
enough, that it was not good enough to continue either in that 
condition or in that occupation. Being a man of ability and 
commanding personality, he organized a great many of his 
brother-slaves, many of whom were gladiators, took to the 
open country, and defied the Government at Rome. As all 
this happened during the civil strife at Rome between 73 and 
71 B.c., Spartacus chose a favourable opportunity for his 
rising, but there is no doubt that he also displayed great 
capacity and daring. Before he was cornered and slain in the 
South of Italy he was in command of quite a large army, and 
he had spread devastation over large tracts of territory. The 
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German people have had so little practice in self-government 
that they may find it difficult. to overcome cynicism in practice 
end under arms. We are inclined to think, however, that 
the German sense of order may fill the gap made by want 
of experience, and that the German Revolution will result 
quite differently from the Russian Revolution, though it 
must be admitted that so far there have been many points of 
resemblance. 

As several correspondents have written to us about the 
indemnity which it is proposed that Germany should pay, we 
desire to say a few words on the subject. An old reader of 
the Spectator, for example, writes as follows :— 

“Did we, or did we not, receive the German surrender under a 

ledge of peace conditions in which the indemnity claimed was 
limited to full reparation for all damage done by the enemy’s land, 
sea, or air forces to civilian property ? And if so, whet is the name 
to be given to the demand uttered in the election addresses of the 
Prime Minister and others that the enemy shall pay the full cost of 
the war up to the last penny that it may prove possible to extract, 
and to the contention of the leading article in your issue of last week 
opening with the statement that ‘One of the few satisfactory 
features of the present General Election is the way in which electoral 
pressure has stiffened the attitude of the Government with regard 
to an indemnity’ ?” 


We have been unable to discover any valid reason for our 
correspondent’s anxiety. It seems to us that his own words 
answer his question. If the Associated Nations had 
informed Germany that she would have to pay no in- 
demnity, we could not of course honourably ask for one. 
That is obvious. It has been said that Germany signed 
the armistice on the understanding that she accepted 
President Wilson’s fourteen points with their subsequent ex- 
tensions, and that the Peace was to be made on that basis. 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points and the further points he made in 
later addresses to Congress, however, do not deal with the 
question of an indemnity. In looking for evidence on the 
subject, therefore, the best thing is to turn to the Notes which 
Mr. Wilson wrote during the negotiations that immediately 
preceded the signing of the armistice and to the terms of the 
armistice itselt. The papers of November 7th published 
a Note from Mr. Wilson in which he quoted certain reservations 
made by the Allied Governments inf discussing with him the 
conditions on which they could grant an armistice. One of 
these reservations reads as follows :— 

‘Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address 
to Congress on January 8th, 1918, the President declared that in- 
vaded territories must be restored, as well as evacuated and made 
free. The Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed 
to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they understand 
that compensation will be made by Germany for ell demage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies, and to their property by 
the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, ‘and from the air.” 
Mr. Lansing then adds on behalf of the President: ‘ I am 
instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
the interpretations set forth in the last paragraph of the 
memorandum above quoted.”” We do not know what con- 
struction our correspondent and others may place upon these 
words, but in our view compensation for damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies by the aggression of Germany 
covers every kind of loss that we have suffered through the 
war. Every extra tax that we have paid, all the excessively 
high prices of the food we have eaten, every penny which we 
have had to pay but should not have had to pay had there 
been no war, are damage done to the civilian population. It 
is property lost; and the loss was caused by Germany. 
Now as regards the terms of the armistice as signed by the 
German delegates, published in the papers of November 12th, 
Clause 19 contains the demand for “ reparation for damage 
done.” If by “ indemnity ’’ people mean a fine inflicted on 
Germany as a mere punishment—a money payment over and 
above complete reparation for all damage and losses of pro- 
perty—then we should say that such a fine was apparently not 
contemplated. But full reparation for our losses is certainly 
included, and that is what we understand and mean in the 
present discussion by “ indemnity.” 





EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

or European Association of Calcutta has issued an 

official statement of its views on the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reform scheme, which ought carefully to be studied by 
#ll those who wish to form an opinion on the proposals now 
wader discussion. Those proposals, it may be remarked in 
passing, cannot, as the Government have admitted, be put 
into operation until a decision has been reached on the question 
of the electorates. A Commission under the presidency of Lord 
Southborough is now, or soon will be, at work in India studying 
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this question. Nobody yet knows whether the Commission 
is likely to recommend what in this country would be called 
a democratic suffrage, or whether it will content itself wiih 
proposing some slight extension of the existing very minute 
electorate for Indian Councils. In the latter event the pre- 
tence that the proposed reforms are democratic in character 
may be at once dismissed. Their whole effect would be to 
transfer the responsibility for a large part of the work of 
government in India from the existing holders of that responsi- 
bility to a small oligarchy mainly consisting of English. 
educated Indians, who, in the majority of cases, are less 
representative of the interests of the masses of India than js 
the average English official. If, on the other hand, Lord 
Southborough’s Commission decides to make the suffrage 
democratic at once, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford wii! 
be faced with the difficulty of attempting to explain to 4 
totally ignorant electorate the principles of representative 
government. 


The Report before us deals in a masterly manner with 
some of the main issues involved in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. In particular it lays stress upon a point which already 
has the endorsement of the Mohammedan community, and i; 
eagerly advocated by the non-Brahmins of Southern India 
namely, the necessity for what is known as “ communal ” 
representation. The phrase needs explanation for English 
readers. It does not mean, as the average English reader 
might be likely to assume, the representation of ‘‘ communes,” 
or local governing bodies, which is the historical basis of the 
House of Commons, and is expressed in its French name, 
La Chambre des Communes. hat it does mean is that 
groups of persons professing the same faith should be repre. 
sented as communities and not merely as inhabitants of a 
particular area. Thus in any electoral district the Mohain- 
medans would vote as a body, the Brahmins perhaps as 
another body, the lower Hindu castes as a third. In the 
Punjab the Sikhs would vote separately from Hindus, and in 
the Bombay Presidency Parsees would also be separately 
represented. The European Association argues that non- 
official Europeans should also be represented in any quasi- 
Parliamentary bodies that may be created. The claim is a 
reasonable one. The British Kmpire in India owes its origin 
to the non-official Englishmen who went there without any 
Government aid more than three centuries ago with no other 
intention than building up trade, but who ended by building 
up an Empire. To-day a very large part of the commercia! 
and industrial enterprise in India is in the hands of Europeans, 
mainly Englishmen and Scotsmen. If their enterprise were 
withdrawn, a large part of the wealth of India would instantly 
disappear, and though the Parsees, as the Tata firm have so 
brilliantly shown, are capable of far-sceing enterprise and of 
bold undertakings, there are not enough of such indigenous 
elements in India to ensure her industrial progress if the 
Kuropeans were withdrawn. Surely then they are entitled 
to vote as a community so that their views may be definitely 
brought before any governing body that is established. 


Coming to the proposed Constitution which Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have fashioned for India, the Europexn 
Association points out how in many crucial matters the scheme 
must fail to meet the ends aimed at. As far as can be gathered 
from the text of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the — 
aim was to train three hundred million Asiatics to a tuil 
appreciation of Parliamentary representative government ag 
developed by centuries of experience in Great Britain. But 
when the authors came face to face with a few of the hard 
facts brought under their notice, they realized that they 
must compromise with the principle which guided their 
policy. For example, it is the essence of our Parliamentary 
system that a Ministry which cannot retain the confidence 
of the House of Commons must resign, and the same 
srinciple applies, or is suppossd to apply, indirectly to 
individual Ministers. The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
however, proposes that the Indian Ministers who are to take 
charge of certain branches of work in Indian administration 
are not to be dismissable if they lose the confidence of the 
Legislative Council. They may be entirely incapable , 
they may be altogether unpopular ; but they will continue to 
hold their offices as long as the Legislative Council retains 
its existence. The result, as the European Association points 
out, will be that the Indian Ministers, who will form the most 
prominent feature of the new Constitution, 


‘will not receive an essential part of the training for office uncer 
what in the British Empire is regarded as a representative system— « 
training, that is, in the business or art of persuading and menegi 
members so that a majority of them support his [the Minister's} 
policy, and of doing this continuously, under peril of loss of office. 
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The necessity of so convincing and manipulating members may be 
detrimental to good administration or prompt action ; it may involve 
<ome humiliation, some economy of truth ; but it is a necessity under 
the representative system of government, and it is therefore a 
necessary part of any edueation for representative government. 

The most characteristic feature of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme is the dualism, or diarchy, to use the phrase of the 
Report, which it creates. Certain functions which are essential 
to the maintenance of the peace of India are to be reserved 
for British officials; others are to be transferred to Indian 
Ministers. Among these transferred subjects is education, a 
subject which perhaps more than almost any other raises 
fierce religious controversy in India, as it does in Ireland, and 
indeed in most parts of the world where religious convictions run 
deep. Mr. Lionel Curtis bas given a remarkable illustration of 
the difficulties which for many years blocked educational pro- 
ressinthe United Provinces of India, owingtoaconflict between 
Hindus and Mohammedans over a comparatively small point 
in the educational curriculum. The difficulty was finally 
settled with the consent of both parties by the autocratic 
decision of the British Lieutenant-Governor. It is not, 
however, only the possibility of these religious difficulties 
which has to be considered. There is also the question of the 
educational standard. One of the curious features of contem- 
porary Indian politics is the desire of a large number of the 
most vocal Indians to have the University standard lowered, 
the reason being that the University is the gateway to Govern- 
ment employment, and the office-seekers want to keep the 
gate wide open. Is this lowering of the standard of educational 
efficiency to be part of the blessing to be conferred upon India 
hy representative institutions borrowed from Britain? If 
so, then, as the European Association remarks, there will be 
“ a lowering of the University standard, or to use such language 
as will be congruous to that of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, a progressive adaptation of tests to incapacity.” 

It will of course be said that these criticisms are entirely 
negative, and therefore give no satisfaction to that type of 
mind which, whenever a serious problem arises, says that 
“something must be done,” regardless of the fact that doing 
something in a critical situation may even be worse than doing 
nothing. The European Association, however, meets this 
criticism by suggesting, very wisely as it seems to us, that 
there are other ideals to be aimed at better adapted to India 
than the exotic conception of representative government, and 
that “the possibility of the real people of India developing 
another ideal of self-government, such as that of a federation 
of Indian States, should be kept in view, and that the main 
endeavour should be to foster qualities and aptitudes which 
must prove beneficial to India, whatever her political future, 
rather than to force on a system which may eventually prove 
unacceptable to the bulk of the Indian peoples.” 





NO MAN’S LAND. 


fPXHE recent annexation of Spitsbergen to the British 

Empire, which passed almost unnoticed amid the 
stirring events of the war, has settled a very old and curious 
problem. We have heard much of No Man’s Land, between 
our lines and the enemy's, which our troops had to cross 
so often at great risk. The group of large islands far within 
the Arctic Circle had been for agesa political No Man's Land, 
towhich all the Northern States laid claim more or less vaguely, 
but in which novone State asserted a jurisdiction. 
could not exercise its “ right of self-determination,” because 
it had no inhabitants except reindeer and bears. Nor could 
it be said to pertain naturally to any one of the Northern 
Powers, from which it was separated by at least three hundred 
Miles of stormy seas. Yet the archipelago offered such 
attractions to tourists, to whalers, and to miners that it was 
frequented in the summer months by an increasing number 
of people of various nationalities. Spitsbergen contains 
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mountains of minerals, in a literal sense, and enterprising | 


men thought it worth while to send ships to load the coal 
and iron ore which might be had for the digging. When 
capital began to be invested in such workings, and rights 
of property were created, the disadvantages of a No Man’s 
Land soon became apparent. There were no laws to observe, 
and there were no taxes to pay; but, on the other hand, 
there was no security for investment. Who was to say 
whether the mining company which dug out the coal from 
4 Spitsbergen hill and shipped it to Europe had any legal 
right to do so, or any grievance against rivals who encroached 
on its workings and used its machinery? The British 
Government, with their accustomed modesiy, had proposed 
42 international arrangement before the war. 





| 


But a | jslands. 
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Conference held at Copenhagen with that end in view failed 
because Germany, as usual, made untenable demands and 
would not compromise. Of all the Northern Powers, Germany 
had the least interest in Spitsbergen, and wanted most. 
Acting on her own account, she set up a wireless station 
in the islands, and would have made great use of it during 
the war if her cruisers had been able to keep the seas. We 
do not know whether, in fact, this German station in the 
Arctic was of any service to the ‘ U ’-boats which from time 
to time harried our munition ships on their way to Archangel ; 
but it might have been employed for that purpose. Finally, 
in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, Germany and the Bolsheviks 
asserted that they, and they alone, were entitled to settle 
the fate of No Man’s Land, without regard to the other nations 
interested. Germany wanted a place in the Midnight Sun, 
and Lenin perhaps desired a new penal settlement for the 
Socialists who had the bad taste to disagree with him. This 
impudent claim showed that the question of Spitsbergen 
could no longer be allowed to remain open. We have decided 
it by annexing the southern portion of the islands, containing 
the chief mineral deposits, and the most resolute opponents 
of annexations will find it hard to raise an objection. 

The truth is that, by right of settlement and by virtue of 
possession in due legal form, Spitsbergen became a British 
Dependency three centuries ago. The islands were first 
discovered in 1596 by the Dutch skipper Willem Barents, 
who named them from their pointed hills, but they were 
first turned to account in a commercial sense by Henry 
Hudson in 1607, and they were annexed in 1614, when Baffin 
and Fotherby solemnly took possession of ‘* King James his 
New-land.” The early history of Spitsbergen, so admirably 
recounted by Sir Martin Conway in his No Man’s Land, 
resembles that of Newfoundland, which was originally a 
fishing station common to the hardy adventurers of all nations, 
then came under our naval jusisdiction, and finally developed 
into a Colony. For sixty years the parallel held good. The 
Muscovy Company, one of whose leading members was that 
John Tradescant whose collections formed the nucleus of 
the Ashmolean Museum, sent fishing fleets annually to the 
Arctic, and amassed much wealth, despite the rivalry of the 
Dutch, the Danes, the Basques, the French, and the 
troublesome “ interlopers”’ from Yarmouth and Hull who 
would not recognize the London monopoly. The Greenland 
Company, so called because Spitsbergen was thought to be a 
part of Greenland, continued the work through the Common- 
wealth period and after the Restoration. Whales in those 
days were innocent enough to come in shoals into the Spits- 
bergen bays where the fishermen awaited them. When the 
whales were killed, by arts which the Basques taught to 
Northern Europe, the blubber was taken ashore and boiled 
down in great coppers, and the oil was put into barrels for 
export. Permanent buildings were erected on the mhospitab!le 
shores, including workshops, storehouses, and dwellings for 
the men. The English whalers, fearful of making the whales 
shy, dispersed their settlements round the southern coast. 
The Dutch, on the other hand,concentrated their business at 
an island off the north-western corner of Spitsbergen, where a 
little city, called Smeerenburg or* Blubber Town,” came into 
existence after 1617. In its palmy.days, about 1630, Smeeren- 
burg was a hive of industry, in which each of the chief Duteh 
ports had its own ships, its “cookery,” and its warehouse 
and coopery, while there was a church and there was also 
a fort to defend the settlement. Fired by the example of 
some Englishmen who unwillingly spent the winter of 1630-31 
in Spitsbergen—after some criminals had vainly been offered 
a reprieve from hanging if they would do so—the Dutch tried 
the experiment with success three years later; but they 
repeated it once teo often, as the unlucky men left to hold the 
fort were found dead of scurvy. Smeerenburg was too 
successful to last. The whales after a time declined to come 
and be killed in such a busy port. The Dutch then took to 
hunting them in the open sea, without bringing the carcases 
to shore, and gradually deserted the station. The more pru- 
dent English whalers in the south of Spitsbergen found, for 
a time, that the whales still came into their quiet bays, but 
after the Restoration the operations of the Dutch fleets in 
the neighbouring seas gradually drove all the whales away. 
From about 1670 the English whalers ceased to frequent their 
old haunts, and Spitsbergen, unlike Newfoundland, relapsed 
into obscurity. A hundred years later, the Admiraity, 
opening a new era in Arctic exploration, sent Captain Phipps 
to Spitsbergen on the voyage in which the boy Nelson had Lis 
famous encounter with a Polar bear. 

It is strange to think of war in connexion with these Arctic 
But the rival whalers were, from the first, only 














too ready to fight, and the Muscovy Company's men sometimes 
found their own countrymen from Hull and Yarmouth as 
formidable opponents as the Dutch. Our carly fleets were 
well guarded by warships, which drove the Dutch off; but 
when the Stuart Navy became derelict the Dutch repaid 
the compliment with interest. In 1618, for example, a 
Dutch squadron attacked our whalers and inflicted great 
damage; for which, as for the massacre at Amboyna, no 
reparation was made. Dutch jurists, like the modern 
Germans, talked much about “the freedom of the seas,’ 
but interpreted the phrase in their own interests. These 
outrages ceascd in Cromwell's day, and at a later date 
the Dutch found themselves harried by powerful French 
squadrons, which went to the Arctic for the purpose of 
destroying the Dutch whaling industry. But Europe's 
need for whale-oil in the seventeenth century was so insistent 
that the hardy scamen were prepared to fight for it as well 
as to brave all the dangers of the seas. Sir Martin Conway 
points out that the modern world, having passed through 
the Reformation, was crying out for more soap—another 
illustration of the maxim that cleanliness comes next to 
godliness—and train-oil was the material which the soap- 
makers required. He hazards the curious suggestion that 
it was the greatly increased supply of good soap, from 
Spitsbergen whales, that led to the popularity of lace 
and linen and great starched ruffs in the costumes of the 
Stuart period. But for the discovery of Spitsbergen, our 
ancestors and ancestresses could not have indulged in such 
a luxury of fine washable materials as we sce in the portraits 
of Halsand Van Dyck. We now look to the tropics rather than 
to the Poles for soap-making materials ; but Spitsbergen, with 
its vast deposits of coal and iron ore, has again become 
necessary to the world. That being the case, it is well that 
its international status should be clearly defined, so that 
Spitsbergen may not again become a cause of quarrel, as 
it was three centuries ago. Our title may be somewhat 
faded, but on the principle Newdlum tempus oceurrit regi 
which we may interpret as “ The lapse of time does not 
invalidate the King’s right to anything ’--Great Britain's 
claim to Spitsbergen is certainly superior to that of any 
other State. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

T takes a great many qualities to make a successful present- 
giver. It is idle to imagine that intelligence and benevolence 

are sufficient. Success demands that the giver should know his 
own mind, and also something about the proposed recipient's. He 
must not only be sure what he likes ; he must have self-command to 
enable him to buy what he does not. If a buyer gocs forth to get 
a present for Mary or John, he must not act as though he were 


buying for himself. This is so obvious that one feels it ought not 


to be said; it goes without saying, but in practice it is wonderfully 
difficult to carry out. To make a sacrifice even of the smallest sum 
in order to acquire what they do not admire is nearly impossible to 
some people. Children cannot do it. The primitive man schools 
himaclf with a painful effort to put out his hand to take, perhaps 
we should say to put his hand in his pocket to pay for, something 
which he himself would not have as a gift. Even if the would-be 
giver can get over this initial difficulty, there are still many con- 
siderations which militate against any exclusive regard for the 
receiver on the part of the buyer. For instance, where wedding- 
presents are concerned there is the critic to be defied as well as the 
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recipient vanishes. We are speaking of course of those book. 
buyers who like reading, and who give books expecting that thoy 
will be read. There are other book-lovers who buy and who present 
for other reasons. For instance, there are those people who loys 
early editions, whose favourite pastime often consists in hunting 
for them. If they make up their minds to part with a treasure, it 
is to some one like-minded who can appreciate it. The sophisticatag 
circles in which these dilettanti move are small. They know on 
another well, and know how to please each other. All such prosent, 
may be reckoned successes. There is another class of book-buye; 
at whom the collectors we have been speaking of would tum 
up their noses in disgust. We mean the crowd of men and 
women who fill the bookshops at Christmas in search not of 
“editions” but of what we may call “copies.” They never giys 
a book to any one unless they can be pretty sure that he or sha 
has read it before, and, to judge by their choice, one might almos: 
say had already got it on their shelves. Why should we bo sup. 
posed to want a dainty little copy of a poem with which woe ars 
perfectly familiar, and which already has an honoured place upoy 
the bookshelves of every one capable of appreciating it? Th» 
selected aphorisms of some ancient sage or the mutilated poem of 
some great master in bright new coats adorn the drawing-room 
table during Christmas week. Every one who sees them says 
“ What pretty copies!” until the owner is tired of hearing it ani 
puts them away. —or perhaps posts them on tosome oneelse if nonams 
is written in them. What do benevolent persons waste money 0. 
these “‘ copies" for, and why do so many people like to get them ? 
Is it perhaps regarded as a suitable compliment to a favourite author 
to welcome a little bit of his work at Christmas ? Who shall say ! 
But the bookshops literally overflow with such booklets. Meanwhil» 
half one’s acquaintance grumble that they can’t afford to buy half 
the new books they want. We venture to say that a quite new 
book can never be a really unsuccessful present. Even if the 
receiver does not admire it, it is nevertheless a pleasure to almost 
all people to make themselves as familiar as they can with current 
literature. At worst the book is sure to amuse a visitor or prove 
subject of conversation. 





Naturally no present is likely to be really successful unless it is 
given with the single object of pleasing. Better give away a boo 
you bought only because it interested you yourself than give a 
book you would not look at in order to do some one else gool 
| ** But would any one do such a thing ?*’ we hear some one ask. 
| 
{ 
| 





It is constantly done. The other day a very intelligent servant 

showed to the present writer a neatly filled bookshelf which helped 

to furnish her bedroom. ‘* Very pretty they look,” said she, “ but 

I never read them. They are all Christmas presents from my 
| ladies, and all goody books, and I do not like goody books.” Now 
| why did her “ ladies” give her those books? ‘They do not read 
| such themselves, and had no sort of reason to suppose that sh: 
would enjoy them. We are inclined to think that in thus acting 
| they were simply salving an uneasy conscience. The humorous 
fashion which now prevails in the conversation of the educated leads 
| them to say a good many things easily mistaken by simple pcop!- 
| for profane carelessness in religious matters. A handy way o! 
righting this false impression is to give so-called religious books 
to those whose duties oblige them to overhear, but whose upbringing 
docs not always enable them to understand. We can think of no 
other more reasonable explanation. Those who read aloud te 
simple people at working parties or at mectings almost always real 
religious stories; in order, we suppose, to assure their audiences 
that whatever may seem to be the case, they themselves are serious 





bride to be pleased. The horrid habit of exhibiting wedding-presents | 
makes one hesitate to be “ known” for something too ugly, too | 
old-fashioned, too new-fangled, too prosaically useful, or too absurdly | 
useless. ‘ Did yousce that ridiculous thing the So-and-so’s gave ? ” | 
we hear with the cars of our imagination, and though we may know | 
the thing in question is just what the charming bride’s very defective 
taste would lead her to like, we feel it impossible to take the responsi- 
bility of the gift. Where Christmas presents are concerned, however, 
the matter is less important. Only children exhibit Christmas 
presents. Here at least we may dismiss the thought of outside 
criticism. 

But before we come to details of individual taste we have to 
decide a wider question. What sort of thing do we want to give ? 
If the question puzzles us, we are sure to take refuge in a bookshop— 
and pretty sure when we get there to buy the wrong book. It is | 
80 very pleasant to walk about and turn over the pages, and the 
temptation is so very strong to buy something we want to look at 
ourselves and can skim through before we send it. Once among 
the well-filled shelves and piled-up counters we yield to the seduction 
of the volumes which sccm to call to us, and all thought of the 


minded. The feeling which prompts this ceremonial tribute to 
spiritual considerations may be laudable, but when it takes the form 
of a gift it is, to say the least, out of place. Objects given with th» 
intention of training instead of pleasing the taste of the recipient 
have also none of the grace of a real present. If people must give 
them, they should do so at off-times, not at moments when gratitude 
and pleasure are alike expected. 


Beautiful presents, works of art and things costing a great deal 
to make, are outside the scope of the ordinary Christmas-present 
giver. Even if he or she is fairly well off, the necessary presents 
are too many to allow that any should be very dear. Sometimes 


| the choice may be summed up under three heads—books, food, 


and rubbish, Now pretty rubbish such as the shops are full of 
has a very great charm. Every woman who is not too great a prig 
to like mere prettiness or too rich to like anything short of perfectio. 
loves to look at it in the mass and loves to possess a little of it. 
Bright silks, coloured glasses, sham flowers, odd, fanciful manu- 
factures, and strange, ingenious imitations make a brave display. 
As we walk among them we feel we have got away for a while 
from the bonds of good sense and calculation, We get the samo 
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pleasure which we get from talking nonsense or watching children 
in high spirits. It is all for the moment. None of it will last 
or wear; neither will flowers nor sweets. 

The fashion of giving Christmas presents is not a very old one 
in this country. Elderly people remember when very little was 
given except food. Now in these days of leanness something nico 
to eat, drink, or smoke is once more intensely desirable even to those 
who have always enough. It is allowable just now to be rather 

reedy. Peace is come, but plenty tarries, and somehow at Christ- 


mas we feel that we ought to have both. 





MY NEW DIGNITY, 

«C10 it really is true!” I exclaimed, as J. filled in the registration 
Ss papers which for the first time included me as an elector. 
Up to that moment, when I saw the space set apart for my name, 
I had not, despite the compliments of Lords and Commons, and, 
much more efficacious and amazing, their votes, really believed 
that the thing would come to pass, and as a woman and a wife [ 
should havea vote. Having a great faith in Governments, however, 
and having seen the magic form filled in and despatched, [ felt 
that the matter was settled. Even J., who has no faith in any 
Government, seemed to think it might be taken as settled, and 
congratulated me. It was an agitated friend who raised a doubt 
by imploring mo to investigate the List of Voters and make sure 
that the Government had not, after all, left my name out. She 
ssxemed to feel that the mere registration form might have been but 
2 veriation of the Government's compliment to women and would 
end in nothing. I discovered the List of Voters at a local post 
office, and all doubt was dispelled when [ saw my name, duly regis- 
tered as an elector. There are many women, no doubt—particu- 
larly those who have always appeared to regard politics as a sort 
of masculine hobby or an idiosyncresy of the male temperament— 
to whom the coming of the vote is of no account. To me it wes an 
event. I do not mean that [ ejaculated anything about my rights 
or overwhelmed J. with feminist rhapsodies. 
nevertheless. My interest ia the affairs of the world could now 
become practical instead of theoretic. I need no longer sit and 
hope that J. would vote for Local Option, let us say, but could 
vote for it myself whatever J. thought of it. I had now a 
small morsel of that power which it is the fashion for many men 
to deride, but for which they would fight to the last of their strength 
—the power of the elector, the power to express my individuality. 

When Mr. Lloyd George decided he would like a General Election 
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a3 a relief from the war, fresh and impressive tributes to my new | 
dignity begen to arrive. After the nominations of candidates came | 


a quantity of literature. Now I am not new to elections, though I 
am to being an elector. 
politics. In my youth the whole period of an election was one of 


the greatest and most painful excitement. 


| and let me into secrets. 
[ was brought up in an atmosphere of 


I sat up delightfully | 


late in the evenings folding bills lettered in crude but gorgeous | 


colours. I remember to this day the piles of leaflets which we 
used to rub in the centre with a finger-nail till they were converted 
into spiral columns, so that each bill could rapid'y be picked up by 
the corner. As we folded, we discussed the prospects with zest and 
partisanship. When we went out we feverishly counted the 
placards displayed for our candidate and balanced them against 
those displayed for our opponent. Our house was plastered with 
posters which caused rude little boys to hoot outside our windows. 
Peering through some chink left by the placards, I scorned them for 
their ignorance, while experiencing at the same time something of 
that exultation which has inspired martyrs end upholders of great 
and noble causes through the centuries. 
not because I had nothing to say, but because I was terribly afraid 


I did not jeer back, | 


of rude little boys. It wes not, then, the literature of the election | 


that was a novelty, but its manner of coming. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank ” 
“ Observe,” I remarked to J., “ I am now regarded by the authorities 
@$a separate entity. Though put in the same envelope, I am recog. 
nized as a distinct content. 
But things quickly improved upon this. The election addresses 
came separately to “* Mr. Blank,” ‘‘ Mrs. Blank.” ‘“ Now I am 
indeed an elector !”’ I exclaimed as I fingered mine. We had several 
candidates, and they all begged for my vote with an earnestness and 
ea apparent candour that were most moving. They also all sent 
their photographs, and if the majority vote for good looks, thought 
I, the least deserving character of the lot is going to win. He was 
80 handsome and urbene. Among our bunch was a lady candidate 
Who looked very youthful and attractive, and who announced 
over and over again that she was a Wife and Mother, and therefore 
—the presumption ran—knew exactly what everybody wanted. 
I wondered how this would appeal to the men, Anyway, I felt 


| many people do not, as J. had said, vote as promised. 
wes the direction on one of the earliest documents. 


Your name no longer serves for both.” 





| promise to vote for this gifted and delectable woman. 
But I was thrilled, | 


sure it would be demanded of her sooner or later why sho “didn't 
go home and mind the baby.” It seems very difficult to satisfy 
the public. Unmarried women are suspect because they have n> 
homes and babies. Married women are equally suspsct because 
they are supposed to have both. All the candidates assured ms 
they had a passion for social reform. They were all likewise coa- 
sumed with fervour on behalf of our soldiers and sailors, though 
none among them ventured upon figures. Indeed, except for on» 
candidate who, with an eye for local colour, made a sporting offer 
in regard to a local project, the election addresses might, as to 
the main points, have been written in the same Committee Rooms. 
The simple-minded voter might have demanded of the candidates : 
“Why, if you ell want the same things, are you all out against 
one another?” But [ flatter myself—if it is a matter for flattery — 
that I am not simple-minded, or any one who could read between 
the lines, those addresses were a wonderful study in ingenuity, 
compromise, and—yes, I must use it—camouflage. I did not go 
to an election meeting, though many placards invited m>. I know 
such meetings of old, knowledge born of suffering, of their crude 
election oratory and innuendo, According to report, our constituency 
was lucky in its candidates, All were eloquent, all had charming 
personalities. As I did not want to vote for a personality but a 
programme, I stopped at home and read the addresses. But if 
I avoided the meetings, [ did not avoid the canvasser. Not that 
[ wished to do so, and in fact I enjoyed her visit very much. Sho 
was canyassing for the lady candidate, and the first thing she did 
was to assure me that though Mrs. ——— was handsome in her 
photograph, she was much more handsome in reality, which waa a 
pleasant thing to know. , I love to sce beautiful women. I liked to 
think that our district might send a beautiful woman to the new 
House. My canvasser also repeated the statement that Mrs. 

was 2 Wife and Mother, and edded that she also knew a great 
deal about engineering, as she hed once worked in a munitioa 
factory. What more could a humble elector ask? She besought my 
I demurred. 
I did not care to make a definite promise, on principle. She agree 
as to principle, but in practice urged a promise. I said [I was nob 
happy on one point in Mrs, ——'s programme. She glowed re- 
assurance upon me. What wasit? She would clear it up at onc>. 
[ told her. Her face broke into radiant smiles. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘ that’s quite all right. Mrs. —— was asked that very 
question only the other night and answered it quite satisfactorily.” 
** What did she say ?”" I naturally asked. “Oh, I wasn't there, 
and I don’t remember exactly what she said, but it was quit> all 
right!” J could urge nothing further against such happy contidence. 
As I still declined the promise, she displayed her canyassing-card, 
If I promised, she could put a cross against 
my name, and then I should be, [ gathered, disposed of, and she 
could sleep in peace. If I was obdurats, she would have to mark 
me—she looked at me sorrowfully—* uncertain.” She gazed at 
I felt a self-opinionated wretch, a being puffed 
into arrogance by a new dignity. But my principle still held me, 
though I forsook it outwardly and basely fell back upon J. Strong- 
minded women, I know, will despise me for this. I said [ wished 
to discuss it with my husband first, though [ was quick to add, 
beiag of the twentieth century, I should not be influenced by him. 
She received the assurance with politeness but obvious incredulity. 
She is now convinced, I am sure, that J. is the sort of husband you 
dare not disagree with. She came again, when presumably [ had 
discussed with—or been bullied by—poor J. She was doing hor 
canyassing between bouts of shopping and housekeeping. I hvl 
seen her go by laden with baskets. I saw her in my imagination, 
rushing out to me again and again, exhausted, yet persistent. I 
had not the heart to refuse. Principle went by the board, and [ 
gave her a definite ‘“ something"’ to put on her card, After all, 
They must 


me piteously. 


” 


be old electors. I am very new, and my electoral conscience? is as 
yet tender, But my first experience as a canyassed person con- 
vinces me that canvassing itself is a great mist»ke. There might bo 
a slight justification for it in the argument that canyassers as 
informed persons could answer queries or settle vexed points. 
Most canvassers, however, are gifted more with courage ther 
common-sense, and this, the only prop of the sys‘em, falls. 


The climax of my experiences came, of course, on Polling Day. 
I was very nervous as the time approached. I knew nothing of the 
inside of polling stations, and they loomed before me strange ant 
secret—as mysterions as a Masonic Meeting. My predominant 
fear was that at the fatal moment [ should, from nervousaess, pub 
the cross against the wrong person. All my life through [ have beea 
let down by fear at moments of crisis. 


moment, I put my cross against the Urbane one! 


Suppose, in an agonize lt 
True, I could 
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get another voting-slip if one was spoilt, but to vote once, even if 
wrongly, would be, I felt, quite an achievement. Twice would be 
impossible. I think the quantities of advice sent out by candidates 
heseeching us not to vote for Mr. A or Mrs. B—— make for 
confusion, I don’t believe I should have dreamt of doing such a 
silly thing if the cards had not suggested the possibility. J., of 
course, gave me instruction, but my mind grew cloudy as we 
approached the polling station. I was somewhat reassured when 
1 saw the number of policemen, including a sergeant, in the hall. 
1 think that up to that moment I had imagined a polling station a 
sort of place where candidates and their supporters had a free 
fight for votes—or at any rate watched your every movement with 
hungry eyes. But with the police about there must be, I thought, 
to J.’s great amusement, fair play. J. has the usual British contempt 
for his own institutions. I followed J. to a small table, where 
some one, who was apparently the chairman, shouted at J., “ Your 
number?” We had forgotten to verify them, I know. “ It’s 
all over,” I thought. I was in despair. But J. is an old elector. 
The chairman tumed up our names. J. was given a stamped 
peper and was torn from me by a policeman who stood guard over the 
ballot-box. J. wished to wait for me, but the policeman would 
have none of these sentimentalities. ‘‘ Over there,” he said sternly 
to J., and the chairman looked up and said soothingly, “ She'll 
be along in a minute.” I felt very forlorn. I committed faux pas, 
as I knew I should without J. I informed the chairman that my 
name came next to that of J., and that in fact I lived in the same 
house, all of which he seemed to know, and dismissed with contempt. 
I held out my hand for my voting-paper before it was ready, thus 
giving the inypression—the last I wished to give—that I was a fierce 
feminist hungering for my vote. Finally, I was led away by a 
policeman and put carefully into a separate cubicle from J. I 
simply dared not peep into J.’s box for fear of the police and the 
chairman, so I shakily put a cross against some name, the right 
one I hoped, and then fled. The policeman, J., the chairman, and 
a lady at the table all helped me to get my paper into the Box 
with its stern janitor, and then I was free to go. Once outside, I 
paused and looked back to get a clearer impression. It all seemed 
quite simple from outside. I saw pleasant-looking old married 
couples going in hand in hand, as it were, to vote, and groups of 
women making joke of it to hide a little nervous flurry. My 
nervousness receding, the tide of enthusiasm returned. I exulted 
in the thought that I had given a vote for the candidate that I 
believed in. I had justified my new dignity E, B. 





OUR VILLAGE COMMITTEE OF RECREATION. 
ee gardeners, a builder, a stonemason, the bookstall clerk, 
the Vicar, and two or three “ residents **—these were our 
Committee, and our object was to promote social recreation in the 
Village (a hamlet of about forty houses), for the winter, by means 
of the villagers’ own efforts. 

One of the gardeners, L——, was extremely keen about the 
project, and usually acted as spokesman for the “ Village.” “‘ It 
ought to have been done before,” he said ; “ there has never been 
anything for the lads to do in the evenings in the winter.” We felt 
rebuked, but plucked up heart at the thought that at last we were 
attempting to do our duty in the matter. “ What would the 
Village like best ?”” we asked. The answer came swiftly and un- 
hesitatingly—“ Singing.” That certainly seemed a fairly simple 
matter to arrange, and we were fortunatein finding a musical friend 
who kindly consented to act as “‘ Conductor.” “ But tell us, L——,” 
we said, anxious to have our feet set on the right road, “ how is it 
that one hears so often of things being started in villages and then 
dying out very soon from lack of support?” “* Well,” said L——, 
(he was a black-eyed, serious-visaged man full of bottled-up en- 
thusiasm, called a “ good Liberal” by those who considered that 
term the highest praise, and a “ Radical fellow ” by those who did 
not), “the lads say that they are never asked to do anything them- 
selves.” Lo! the talisman was put into our hands, and the lesson 
contained in these words of wisdom should be engraved on the 
walls of every Village Institute and in the minds of every social 
worker, for it goes to the root of the matter. We noted the lesson 
and carefully acted upon it, drawing upon the more educated 
members of the Committee and community merely for help and 
advice, without which it would have beer impossible even for our 
enthusiastic folk to accomplish anything. 

So the first enterprise we took in hand was the formation of the 
“ Singing Club ” under the leadership of a Conductor whose musical 
standard would be content with nothing short of what he called 
“simple glees.” Accordingly we assembled forty strong on Monday 
evening in the little Infant Schoolroom kindly lent us for the 
purpose, and boldly demanded “ Who will o’er the Downs so 





free?” But, alas! most of the members were quite ignorant of 
musical notation, though they kept their eyes rigorously fixed 
upon the music the whole time, and the “seconds” had a pretty 
way of straying off into the air; so our poor Conductor, who must 
have suffered acutely though unflinchingly, had no light task in 
hand. After our second practice, the faithful L—— came to the 
Secretary with a more serious air than ever. ‘“ We can’t manage with 
only one evening a week,” he said. “Can't we have a second ” 
Such zeal deserved encouragement, so a second evening was added, 
and as the Conductor was unable to attend, the Secretary, albeit of 
but moderate musical attainment, undertook to conduct a practice 
for the Monday’s glees, with the additjon of Folk-Songs and 
“Chanties” by way of relaxation. 

The result of this happy thought was extraordinarily successfy] . 
the Folk-Songs sung in unison proved most popular, and the Village 
grew familiar with “The Jolly Waggoners,” “The Keeper,” ang 
similar ditties known to its forefathers whistled and sung as the lads 
and men went to and from their work. We took them seriously 
too, practising steadily both these and the glees ; with the help of 
two or three members who could read music and were able to lead 
and keep the others in tune. The numbers kept up well, and it was 
pleasant to see the men coming in with their soap-shiny faces and 
glistening hair, their clean collars and “Sunday” clothes, and 
the girls with their bright eyes and shy looks, all earnestly striving 
to master their difficulties. 

We were not, however, going to stop there, so a weekly class in a 
private house was started for the elder boys, aged between fourteen 
and eighteen, for the reading of plays and poetry with a view to 
taking part in an Entertainment at the end of the “ Season.” 
Another weekly gathering was formed for Folk-Dancing, which was 
extremely popular; but owing to the sad fact, which we found very 
hampering all through, that we had no Institute or Hall of our own 
in the Village, the numbers had to be very limited. 

The Play Readings went smoothly, about half-a-dozen boys 
attending regularly and laboriously struggling to learn expression 
and use of speech. One of them touchingly remarked : “ You see, 
it’s eddication we want.’ It was a difficult matter to find suitable 
material. Probably a time will come when, in answer to the demand, 
plays will be actually written for country folk. At present they are 
almost all in style, allusion, and plot quite aloof from the experience 
and surroundings of the countryman ; and for the most part, although 
the spirit of some of Shakespeare’s rustic scenes might appeal to 
him, the vocabulary is beyond him. However, it was sometimes « 
surprise to find that a really good poem could hit the mark. On 
evening the poem happened to be “‘ How they Brought the Good 
News,” and chancing to look up, the reader was astonished fo eer 
the roughest of the audience gazing fixedly with a rapt expression, 
his whole face alight, he himself evidently quite carried away by 
the story and the lilt of the galloping rhythm, and later by the 
beautiful way in which a boy of sixteen recited ‘‘ O Mary, go and 
eall the cattle home.” 

So passed a busy happy winter. There was no time to be dull, 
for there was the Entertainment at Easter to be prepared for, and 
the honour of the Village was at stake. 

The Great Occasion came. Tickets were sold in such numbers 
that we had to arrange for two successive evenings’ performance ; 
the bookcase and desks were pushed aside to make room for the 
platform at one end of the schoolroom, chairs were borrowed from 
the neighbouring houses, curtains were hung at the back and sides 
as well as in front of the stage, one of the gardeners (he was our 
best tenor and a first-rate whistler) made splendid footlights out of 
old cocoa-tins and a couple of boards protected by rabbit-wire, 
a standard lamp with an immense shade lighted up the side of the 
stage, and all was ready. The programme included, besides our best 
glee and the Folk-Songs, some of the old traditional songs such as 
** John Peel” and ‘‘ Past Three o’Clock,” some really good whistling 
by two of the men and a mandoline solo, all by the villagers, with 
two songs, a violin solo by one or two of the “ gentry,” an Irish 
jig by a little girl, and a short play by the “ Reading Class,” with 
the addition of a couple of village girls in the dramatis personae. 
It all went with a swing, and it would be hard to say who enjoyed 
it more, the performers or the crowded audiences. 

Two dicta were afterwards heard which warmed. the hearts of the 
Committee. One was a commentary upon a performance given by 
some professional ‘“‘ London Entertainers” who had been kindly 
brought down by a friend “ to amuse the village” shortly before 
our Jocal effort—‘ Well, this beats them ‘London Entertainers’ 
holier”; and the other—‘‘ We’ve never had such a nice wintet 
in the Village before; everybody was so friendly-like, and there was 
so much doing all the time.” 

The experiment was repeated the following winter with a like 
success, and then, alas ! was stopped by the war; but it has been a 
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hand valuable experience, and it is earnestly to be hoped that in 
the interests of our country people other villages will 
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LETTERS TO THE 
—pj-——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —— 5 f 

THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF NAVAL WARFARE. 
{To THe Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

gir,—l have just read in the Spectator of December 7th an article 
entitled “The True Doctrine of Naval Warfare.” Surely the 
reason why it is vital for Great Britain to be supreme on the 
sea is that otherwise her communications with the rest of the 
world would be endangered in war time, and she would be liable 
to sudden invasion at any point on her long coastline before land 
forces could be concentrated at that point. Whether this supre- 
macy is maintained by destroying the enemy fleet or by confining 
it in harbour seems a matter of secondary consideration. It is, of 
course, preferable, if possible, to destroy the enemy fleet, because 
then the British Fleet has greater liberty of action. But there 
does not seem the slightest sign that British naval doctrine has 
in any way altered since the days of Nelson. Nelson never 
tried to enter Toulon or Brest in order to engage the French ships 
lying there, but contented himself with preventing them from 
interfering with our communications. After Trafalgar the French 
Battle Fleet remained in harbour, blockaded by the British Battle 
Fleet. I think only one attempt was made to destroy the French 
Rattle Fleet while it was in harbour, and that attempt failed. 
Meanwhile, light French craft carried on a destructive campaign 
against British commerce, and the convoy system was used to pro- 
tect British commerce. At the beginning of the Great War with 
Germany, the British anti-submarine policy consisted of employ- 
ing anti-submarine craft to seek out and destroy enemy sub- 
marines. Afterwards these anti-submarine craft were employed in 
convoying. This looks as if the lesson of the war was the necessity 
of preserving sea communicetions by every possible means, and 
that the best way of destroying the enemy was to attack him 
whenever he tried to interfere with communications. 

With regard to Jutland, the writer of the article writes lightly 
of “losing several ships by mines and torpedoes.” But supposing 
that the several ships lost by mines and torpedoes composed the 
strongest part of the Grand Fleet, and that the High Seas Fleet 
had sunk the rest by gunfire on the following day, what would 
have happened to the world ? But if the High Seas Fleet had been 
destroyed, would the war have ended sooner than it did ? Tohave 
taken capital ships at night-time into the vicinity of a large force 
of highly efficient enemy destroyers would have been to trust to 
luck in every sense of the word. Might it not have been as use 
lessly rash to expose the Grand Fleet to a night attack by German 
destroyers as Nelson evidently thought it would have been for 
him to take his ships within range of the Toulon forts ? Although 
the writer of the article states that ghastly risks were taken in 
Vrance and Flanders during 1915, he appears to think that no risks 
too ghastly could be taken with the Grand Fleet, although the 
latter could not possibly have been replaced in time to save the 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., Nava Captain. 

[We did not suggest that our Grand Fleet could go and fight 
actions in harbours or small bays. Navarinos are impossible to- 
day. The enemy, in our view, could have been compelled earlier 
either to accept very serious damage, say, along the Belgian coast, 
or to try to end the nuisance by coming out in strength. Nelson 
waited for the sole purpose of destroying his enemy—that is how 
we read the history of his deeds. We think we are not wrong 
in saying that some dozen years ago a doctrine that the enemy 
night just as well be contained as destroyed became fashionable 
in high quarters in the Navy. That, at least, was not a Nelsonian 
doctrine.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S VISIT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—In 1898 Mr. John Hay, then Ambassador of the United States 
to Great Britain, wrote to Senator Lodge: “ It is hardly too much 
% say the interests of civilization are bound up in the direction 
the relations of England and America are to take in the next few 
months.” What was true twenty years ago is more than ever 
true to-day. Therefore a goad many thoughtful Americans are 
apprehensive of the effect, both in England and the United States, 
of the visit of President Wilson to Europe with the declared 
Purpose of urging principles which he regards as of the first 
Mmportance, but in regard to which America has not been con- 
Siilted. J refer, of course, to proposals such as that of a League 
of Nations, with legislative and judicial powers, binding its mem- 
bers; for international control of commercial regulations and 
relations and for the ‘ freedom of the seas.”” We dread the effect 
of what seems to us a legend which has grown up in Europe about 
the person of our President. We know his good qualities, and 
hold him in honour for the work he has done. But we know also 
that it is neither his nature nor his habit to consult with us, and 
We fear that the English people may be tempted to identify his 
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proposals with a considered conviction of the American people. 
We have never been taken into his confidence. That is not Presi 
dent Wilson’s way. He consults, if at all, with a little group oi 
friends, and decides what is best. The American people have 
stood by him 4s war dictator, with unexampled powers, in a una- 
nimity more complete on the part of his political opponents than 
of his political friends. But we have not been consulted. He 
recently asked a full, and also a blind, endorsement for the makin 
of peace as well as the waging of war, declaring that unless he had 
a majority in the next Congress he would take it as a rebuke for 


his Administration. The voters accepted the challenge, and elected 
a majority of his political opponents. 


Had he been a Premier 
instead of a President, he would now be out of office. The people 
did not accept his interpretation either of the effect of a Congress 
not blindly subservient to his wishes, or in rebuke of what he bas 
done. He must simply carry the measures he desires henceforth 
by a non-partisan appeal. It is necessary that these things should 
be said to make it clear that President Wilson does not come to 
the Peace Conference with any clear mandate from the American 
people in regard to disputed or disputable questions. Americans 
wish peace on a basis of co-operative friendliness with the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and the other Allied nations. They are 
not insisting upon any definite reading of the riddle of a League or 
of commercial relations or of sea regulations in time of war, Such 
a continuing co-operation and comity between the British Empire 
and the United States is in their opinion necessary to the interests 
of civilization in the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Isaac Oapexn RANKIN. 
The “ Congregationalist and Advance,” 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., November 23rd. 





HOW OUGHT WE TO PEAL WITH THE KAISER ? 
(To THE Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Srr,—In your last issue Sir Herbert Stephen (writing under the 
heading of “ How Ought We to Deal with the Kaiser ?”’) says: 
“No one has made any sort of reply in the Times to the proposi- 
tions contained in my letter.” This is an inaccuracy of a very 
inaccurate kind. His letter appeared in the Times of Saturday, 
November 30th, and on the next possible day, Monday, December 
2nd, the Times published a letter from me in which I said :— 

“Sir Herbert Stephen is quite right in saying that no one can 
be tried for making war. . . . He is wrong when he says that 
no Court exists before which an individual can be brought on a 
‘charge of ordering his officers to commit outrages.’ During this 
war certain acts have been committed which by the perfectly 
clear rules of International Law are punishable with death 
Many of these offences have been committed on French soil, and 
Marshal Foch is the proper person to deal with them.” 
And in the Times of December 5th I set out some of the crimes to 
which I referred—a statement which is now conlirmed by you in 
your ‘‘ News of the Week.” He supposes that these acts are con- 
demned, but that no punishment is provided. He is wrong; the 
punishment is death—but the sentence must be passed before the 
terms of Peace are signed. It cannot be passed afterwards. ! 
further expressed the opinion that it would be a great iactical 
blunder to pass such a sentence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carlton Olub, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. A. H. Has 





DENMARK AND THE DUCHIBS. 

{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectarog.’’] 
Siz,—We have noted your comments on our letter in the 
Spectator of November 30th. You say: “The Danes seem to 
want no more than the recovery of North Slesvig.” It should 
clearly be understood that there is a Court and Diplomatic 
intrigue on foot, just like here in 1864; the real Danes, as our 
correspondence testifies, have not been heard yet. Let me quote 
the words of a well-known Darish patriot whom the world’s Press, 
including the Spectator, honoured, when Siam joined the Allies, 
for having in 1891 saved that distant country, and incidentally 
probably civilization, from German domination :— 

“It ig not true that the Danes do not want the stolen provinces 
back. For hundreds of years up to 1864, when we were betrayed 
and overwhelmed, we kept the barbarians from overrunning North 
Europe. We owe it to ourselves and to our hosts of fallen heroes 
to take them back. It would be our national duty, were it not 
England’s and the Allies’ duty to give them back to us. President 
Wilson said the other day about Alsace-Lorraine: ‘France has 
suffered a wrong in the loss of her provinces and the way to repair 
it is to return them to her?’ Why should this apply to France in 
1870 and not to Denmark in i864? The absurdity of a ‘ com- 
promise’ with the robbers when at last they are in the hands of 
the police is evident. It is simply a transparent Hun conspiracy- 
to keep Kiel—between the Hidden Hand here and in Copenhagen. 
It is a compromise which no Dane not a traitor to himself and to 
his own land, nor any Briton with a sense of honour and patriot 
ism, could agree to. Speaking for Danes of unadulterated Danish 
blood, we demand our stolen provinces handed back to us and an 
adequate indemnity for the outrage committed and the sufferings 
endured in slavery by our kith and kin for fifty-four years.” 

Finally, Sir, you remark: “ They [the Danes] apparently regard 
the more southern provinces as Germanized.” Of course they 
are! How could it be otherwise? For fifty-four years the Huns, 
with all the devilish devices which the world surely now knows 
they havo always practised in conquered lands, have suppressed 
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the old Danish tongue and persecuted and mercilessly expelled 

the old inhabitants of the three stolen provinces. There can be 

no “‘ question of self-determination ” under such circumstances, 

and the Danes will have a long task in driving out the poison 

ineuleated by Hun education into the few old inhabitants that are 

ieft.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Price, Hon. Sec. 
English Friends ef Denmark League. 











[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am unaware of having in any previous letter referred to 
oficial Denmark as voiced by a Rigsdag resolution of October 23rd, 
mentioned by Mr. Erik Méller in his letter in last Saturday's 
issue. Moreover, this resolution was passed by the Danish Parlia- 
ment after a secret meeting, and a full fortnight befcre the condi- 
tions of the armistice were announced to the world in general, no 
allusion to Slesvig being found among these conditions, a fact 
greatly to bo regretted by all friends of Denmark. Will she be 
righted at the Peace Conference? And since the said resolution 
was passed by a Rigsdag—elected during the war when a vote 
against the Radical-Socialist Government was siated to be a vote 
against the attitude of strict and impartial neutrality as carried 
en by the Zahle Cabinet—a remarkable change has taken place in 
Danish public opinion, as also in Slesvig itself. ‘The Danish Pro- 
metheus has become unbound, even though he requires the 
assistance of the slayer of the vulture to set him on his legs 
again! A leading figure in Danish politics, the ex-Premier 
Christensen, now strikes somewhat different chords than voiced in 
the said resolution, and big national demonstrations are being 
held all over Denmark in support of the movement in the town 
ef Flensborg and in certain parts of Southern Slesvig towards join- 
ing Denmark. Had the Rigsdag held its meeting aiter November 
lith, I venture to think that the resolution would have been 
differently worded.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 
Natioual Liberal Club, Victoria Street, SW. 1. 


{To 1BF EprToR oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
£tr,—It appears to me that the resolution passed hy the Danish 
Rigsdag on October 23rd, referred to in Mr. Erik Molier’s letter in 
the Spectator of December 14th, is premature, especially as events 
in Slesvig have developed considerably in favour of Denmark since 
the signing of the armistice, and the Danes are slowly recovering 
from their terror of the mailed fist. From a commercial poiat 
of view, it would be nothing more or less than suicide for a town 
tike Flensberg to be excluded, if the boundaries were drawn north 
ef the town. The resolution passed by a political organization of 
Danish Slesvigers is really a most unwise step, as it would open 
the way to German intrigues if the Slesvig question should be 
retitled by a pléhiscite. The Berlin Government has lost no time in 
inspiring the Soldiers’ and Workers’ Council to terrorize the popu- 
lation of Slesvig, with a view to upsetting the national aim of 
the Slesvigers, and I fear will continue this practice unless the 
British Fleet at Kiel makes its appearance at the naval establish- 
ments at Plensborg and Sénderborg.—I am, Sir, Cc., 

A SLESVIGER. 
{This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.) 





OTHERS. 


NATURALIZED ALIENS AND 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Will you allow me a little space to reply to the arguments of 
”“ Fair Play’? Those of us who are pressing, as is the British 
Limpire Union, for drastic reform in the existing lax Naturaliza- 
ton Law, so far from breaking with the historic policy of this 
eonntry, are desirous of returning to it, Our policy can best be 
set forth as follows :— 

* No person born out of the Kingdom of England, Scotland or 
Ireland, or the Dominions thereunto belonging (although he he 
naturalized or made a denizen), except such as are born of 
English parents, shall be capable to be of the Privy Council or a 
Member of either House of Parliament, or to enjoy any office or 
place of trust, either civil or military, or to have any grant of 
lund, tenements, or hereditaments from the Crown to himself or 
ty» any other, or others, in trust for him.” 

That is the clause of the famous Act of Settlement on which the 
Crown and Constitution of this country are based, and we wish to 
eer it restored. Had it not been tampered with in 1870, and again in 
1914, the country would have been spared the presence of Sir E. 
Speyer on the Privy Council and the seandal of Tribitsch Lincoln 
in the House of Commons! And surely “ Fair Play ” will hardly 
ruggest that between 1700 and 1870 this Empire was seriously im- 
peverished in any respect by this decisive limitation of the rights 
ef the naturalized in favour of the native born. 

As to the naturalized Germans at present established in this 
eountry, there can be no doubt that, say, from about 1900 onwards 
much German immigration and naturalization took place as part 
ef that deliberate “ permeation scheme” from which all the 
Allies have suffered. That the number of naturalized Germans 
who have proved overt traitors is not large is true; but “ Fair 
Play ” should remember that this country has never been invaded. 
Let him read what Belgians have to say of the treason of natural- 
ixcd Germans settled in their country—often settled so Jong that 
the Belgians had ceased to think of them as anything but Belgian; 
and Jet him also remember that when Germany passed the in- 
famous Delbriick Law every other nation was at once entitled to 
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recall all or any naturalization certificates granted to the Citizeng 
of a country which had in this way made treachery a virtue, 

It may be true that extravagant proposals are sometimes put 
forward. For explanation I would refer “Fair Play” to Mr 
Marston’s letter on a later page. Sir Alfred Mond is a natural. 
born British subject, but he seems to have inherited, undiminished 
that peculiar thick-skinnedness which distinguishes the German 
people. Can “ Fair Play ” be surprised that if persons of German 
blood and descent have not the good feeling at the present moment 
to keep in the background the patience of even the long-suffering 
English people may be suddenly exhausted?—I am, Sir, &., 

KL. Bowpex-Suitx, Hon. Seo, 

British Empire Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 2. 





“POLITICAL DISHONESTY.” 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,-In an editorial article in last Saturday’s issue occurs this 
passage :— 

“Our readers will call to mind the example of the London 

County Council, which tried to kill the motor-omnibus traffie 
along roads on which the omnibuses competed with the County 
Council tramways. This kind of political dishonesty must never 
be tolerated.” 
It would be to the public advantage, and in the interests of historic 
truth, if you would state when this ‘ political dishonesty ” took 
place, and the methods by which it was attempted to be carried 
out. On that reply, I, for one, shall venture to ask you to permit 
some comment.—I am, Sir, &., R. S. P. 

[We should have said not “ the London County Council” but 
“the Progressive Party in the London County Council.” Our 
readers may remember that the tramways policy of the London 
County Council introduced by the Progressives was afterwards 
threatened by disaster owing to the unforeseen competition of 
the motor-omnibuses. The Moderates, or “ Municipal Reformers,” 
who were by this time in power, permitted the competition of the 
motor-omnibuses, and the Progressives framed a popular policy 
which they hoped would bring them back to power. This policy 
amounted to assisting the tramways at the expense of the 
omnibus companies and to the detriment of the London 
traveller. We can see no other motive in the Progressive pro- 
posal that the L.C.C. should become the Traffic Board for London. 
We remember very well that no one helped more in those days 
(particularly in October, 1912) to secure fair treatment for the 
motor-omnibuses than Sir Cyril Jackson, the leader of the Muni- 
cipal Reformers. Of course the Progressives in their attempt to 
penalize those who competed with the Council’s tramways were 
by no means the first to act in such a way. Exactly so did the 
Post Office desire to kill the telephone when it threatened the 
telegraph monopoly. Again, the Post Office would have liked to 
prevent the introduction of Boy Messengers. If our correspondent 
feels himself compelled to make any comment upon these remarks, 
we must ask him to write at no greater length than we have done. 
—Epb. Spectator.] 










MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON THE HOUSING QUESTION, 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


| Sin,—The letter of “ Experto Crede” published in the Spectator 


of December 7th seeks to enlighten you upon some aspects of the 
health of the working classes. He claims to have considerable 
experience regarding matters affecting health, but, as he does not 
disclose his identity, your readers have only his letter to form 
an estimate of his qualifications, and its general tone does not 
support his claim. It seems to me to be a somewhat garnished 
and exaggerated statement, and is not the product of an exptt 
enced person. 

His principal grievance seems to be the existence of slum pro 
perty, and the want of action on the part of the authorities ip 
having it properly dealt with. He foolishly seeks te make you 
believe that the Prime Minister is responsible for this. You 
know of course that this is simply nonsense. If the houses in the 
** half-a-dozen courts ” to which he refers are in such a deplorable 
state of filth and dilapidation as stated, then the person primarily 
responsible is the local designated officer, who in this ease seems 
to be the Medical Officer of Ilealth, and your correspondent him- 
self is not entirely free from guilt. 

Parliament has placed on Local Authorities throughout the 
country the obligation, and rightly so, of supervising the sanitary 
condition of their district, and has given them ample scope and 
power. The Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act of 1909 extends to 
all Councils, whether District or Borough, far-reaching powers t@ 
deal with defective and insanitary property in their districts. If, 
however, the officer entrusted with the enforcement of the law 
is a timorous being, and afraid to take all competent steps to 
enforce the closure of uninhabitable houses in his district for feat 
of bringing the displeasure of some interested member of his 
Council, then he proves himself to be entirely unfit for the position 
he occupies. According to your correspondent, the officer to whom 
he refers, and ascribes the somewhat inflated designation of 
“ Authority on Health,” is of this type. 

My advice to ““Experto Crede,” if he is seriously interested in 








the welfare of his district, is to draw the attention of the Clerk to 
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the Local Authority of the district to the deplorable insanitary 
conditions to which he refers, and failing redress to communicate 
lirect with the Secretary of the Local Government Board. If he 
i this, I can assure him he will get satisfaction, and the inter- 
ested Councillors who are using their position to protect slum 
roperty owned by them will be speedily dealt with. For the 
Focal Government Board have on their staff men of wide experi- 
ence and eminent qualifications, and who have performed signal 
to the country in all matters relating to public health.— 


services x - 
Wa. Were. 


I am, Sir, &e., 





THE WONDERFUL WEALTH OF THE OCEAN. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sig,-Long ere this reaches you I trust more capable pens than 
mine will have intervened to show the other side of the canvas 
which Mr. Moreton Frewen has painted in such rosy colours in 
your issue of August 24th. In his letter headed “The Wonderful 
Wealth of the Ocean” he refers specially to the Pacific Coast 
fisheries of Canada, and it is with this coast and its possibilities 
as an “ideal occupation for disabled soldiers ” that this letter is 
concerned. Much money has certainly been made the last two or 
three years, and instead of perhaps fifty launches off this southern 
end of the banks, as we had running in and out of the town last 
year, this season saw more like two hundred at the busiest time— 
itn, the best weather, June and July. But just here we only run 
to herring, salmon, pilchard, and dog-salmon fishing, each in their 
season, With ground fish thrown in. As to “a twopenny fish-hook 
pbeing the unit apparently necessary to build up a fortune,” and 
“to go fishing a man requires practically no capital,”’ the 
day of canoes and rowboats, even for our Indians, is past. Prac- 
tically all have launches, ranging from $500 to $2,000, perhaps 
averaging $800, in value. Smaller ones must be equipped with fast 
enough engines to run for shelter on the appreach of a sudden 
storm; larger ones, of course, cost more, and must be fit to 
weather storms. Salmon-fishing gear would cost $25—trolls, lines, 
hooks, and spoons. 

This coast has been known for many years as the “ boneyard of 
the Pacific.” Is the loss of H.M.S. ‘ Condor’ forgotten, which 
slipped out of Esquimalt in the early ‘ nineties ’’ (was it ?), and 
only a lifebuoy or some such relic washed up outside this penin- 
sula to tell the tale of disaster? What of the ‘ Valencia,’ with its 
freight of men and women from the Northern goldfields, clinging 
to the masts for hours, with boats round all anxious to help, but 
powerless among those awful rocks? and there were watchers on 
shore too. That was to the south of us; but the ‘ Pass of Melfort,’ 
just a mile across this narrow peninsula, was an equally fatal 
wreck, only two of the poor battered bodies, still warm, being 
rescued for burial from that tearing foam, and the remains of 
the young apprentices’ sea-chests and their pitiful contents came 
ashore later among other wreckage. This summer the merciless 
rocks have again claimed their toll. One young fellow ran on to 
them near Bamfield cable station in a fog, one of our Red Cross 
subscribers. It was to be his last trip before visiting his mother. 
Ho still lived, but they couldn’t resuscitate him. Next week on 
American halibut boat, valued by her owner at $15,000, ran on to 
a rocky island at the mouth of the Arm on her way south, with 
$2,900 of fish on board, owing to dense fog and miscalculation of 
tide. They rowed in, but no tug was available powerful enough 
to pull her off before she was smashed. An Indian salved her 
afterwards, and I can see her as I write—a worthless hulk. Other 
causes contribute to loss besides storm. Within a week of the 
above two friends were sitting smoking in the cabin of one of 
the launches anchored in the Arm for the night. A match was 
struck, I believe, and she burnt so fiercel¥ they could not even 
senttle her, and the owner had $100, too, on board; but no lives 
were lost—just all his gear and belongings. ‘These are just local 
happenings, and I must not dwell on the Mexican ship lost two 
winters ago, with only six or seven lives saved, on Long Beach, 
twelve miles north of us. 

Halibut, save odd fish, have to be sought in the open ocean. Our 
annual rainfall is one hundred and thirty inches, and the further 
north the heavier it is. Gear for this fishing costs, this season, 
about $65 a skate—that includes line, at 55 cents a pound, hooks, 
&c., and may all be lost in a day through storm, and a fresh skate 
of gear set out next day! A hurdy, which saves hand pulling up 
of the lines, which is cruel work, costs about $75 nowadays. 
W inier halibut fishing is not practicable, I believe, on account of 
stormy weather. Queen Charlotte Sound is noted for its stormi- 
ness. Travelling by the Grand Trunk Pacific steamers from 
Rupert to Victoria, it and a shorter passage, Milburn Sound, are 
the two bits of water one dreads even in August, when I haye 
heard everything tumbling about during the night. So a “ fish- 
ing Settlement on the Queen Charlotte Islands for disabled 
soldiers ” sounds cruel banishment. 

_ Most fishermen live on their boats, the cramped quarters and 
discomforts of which in wet weather can be imaginecs Those 
who get hold of a scow on which they run up a cabin are in clover, 
a3 they can tow it from place to place and follow the fish. The 
ones who live “on the shores of that forest-clad ocean” are not 
in the region of contractors whose “ contract price for a good 
four-room cottage, with bathroom, is but £100!" They are 





content with a log hut, if very lucky, but more usually a 
shack with roof and walls of cedar shingles and a stovepips 
through the wall or roof! But the majority have homes in our 
seaboard cities, where a small-lot costs $1,000—and the cottage 
described in Mr. Moreton Frewen’s letter costs nearer $2,000 
(= £400) than $500—and return there in the winter. ¥ 

I hold no brief for the fishermen, and would gladly sea 
the industry in the hands of men who have fought for their 
Empire, Some have tried their hand at it this year, ani 
made expenses; others failed. It is a very hard life. One, 
who with his stepfather is night fishing up the Arm this 
rough weather, told me they get very little sleep through the 
week, but do not set their nets Saturday and Sunday. Their days 
seem spent cleaning boat, lanterns, &c., and cooking, besides 
running their catch to the cannery boat or whatever firm is 
buying. We have many Japanese this season. Last year I was 
unfavourably impressed with the majority. Acting for a few 
months as representative of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, a 
voluntary society for increasing the allowances made to depend- 
ants of our soldiers, I tried to induce those white men making 
this their headquarters to contribute a day’s wages—$3 a month— 
to our fund. Their gross selfishness appalled me. One gave $1; 
his brother and a friend promised 50 cents apiece, but never 
came forward with it. All were young, able-bodied men. Many wers 
Scandinavians or Americans, the latter not then interested in 
the war, and the former frankly Socialists, who informed me 
gravely that it was a capitalists’ war, and they should pay for it, 
and that we had treated Greece as Germany had Belgium! Your 
paper comes to me third-hand, I believe, from a Scotch relative, 
and it is passed on at present to a Norwegian 
Socialist, who is very enthusiastic over its contents.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Reaper. 

West Coast, Vancouver Island, B., October 11th. 
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GOETHE 
(To THe Epitor 
Sir,—The greatest European man of letters of his-age, Goethe, in 
his Autobiography records how deeply he was indebted to the 
author of The Vicar of Wakefield, which, he said, had in the 
decisive moment of his youthful mental development formed his 
education. The story became to him life’s first reality, and he 
never ceased throughout his long life to confess his obligations to 
Oliver Goldsmith. May we not commend to Goethe's fellow- 
countrymen the study of one of the German translations of The 
Vicar, and especially Goldsmith's wise conclusions which he puts 
into the mouth of the rascal, Mr. Jenkinson, who confesses :— 


AND GOLDSMITH. 


OF THE ‘“‘ SpecTATOR.’'] 


“Indeed, I think, from my own experience, that the knowing 
man is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was thought cunning 
from my very childhood: when but seven years old, the ladies 
would say that I was a perfect little man; at fourteen I knew 
the world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies; at twenty, though I 
was perfectly honest, yet every one thought me so cunning that 
not one would trust me. Thus [ was at last obliged to turn sharper 
ia my own defence, and have lived ever since, my head throbbing 
with schemes to deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears of 
detection. I used often to laugh at your honest, simple neighbour 
Flamborough, and one way ar another generally cheated him ones 
ayear. Yet still the honest man went forward without suspicion, 
and grew rich, while I still continued trieksy and cunning, and 
was poor, without the consolation of being honest.” 

The theme of The Vicar throughout is, as Professor Hudson 
points out, the triumph of good over evil in the long run against 
seemingly overwhelming odds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Boyton. 


Epwarp Siewarp. 





ROMAN IMPERIALISM 
AUTOCRACY, 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Str,—There may be many readers interested in the recalling of a 
passage in Mommsen which touches upon the question of thw 
validity of the historical example of Reme as a 
modern autocracy. Dr. W. Jethro Brown (formerly Professor of 
Comparative Law at the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wrth, now President of the Supreme Court, Adelaide, South 
Australia) discussed the subject of the study of history in ils 
relation to politics, in a valuable chapter of his New Democracy 
(1899), which I happen to have just read, and most appositely 
quoted the following pronouncement from Mommsen ;:— 

{This study of historical precedents in the guidance of the 
present] “ is instructive only so far as the observation of earlier 
forms of culture reveals its organic conditions of civilization 
generally—the fundamental forms everywhere alike, and the 
manner of their combination everywhere different—and leads and 
encourages men, not to unreflecting imitation, but to independen| 
reproduction. In this sense the history of Caesar and of Roman 
imperialism, with all the unsurpassed greatness of the master- 
worker, with all the historical necessity of the work, is in truth 
a more )itter censure of modern autocracy than could be written 
by the hand of man. According to the same law of nature in 
virtue of which the smallest organism infinitely surpasses the 
most artistic machine, every constitution, however defective, 
which gives play to the free self-determination of a majority of 
citizens infinitely surpasses the most brilliant and humane ahso- 
lutisin.”—Mominsen, History of Rome, Vol. 1V., p. 466. 


MOMMSEN ON AND MODERN 
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Could the historical bearing of the relation of Absolutism (ancient 

and modern) to the Democracy have been more lucidly and trench- 

antly expressed?—I am, Sir, &c., Foster Watson. 
The Red House, Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent. 





CENTRES FOR DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Village Centres Council have now good hopes of being 
in a position to open their Centre in Hampshire early in the New 
Year. I think perhaps your readers may be glad to know what 
it is exactly that we propose to do for the discharged, disabled 
men, both on the medical side—that is, in restoring strength of 
body and nerve—and in the way of preparing them for civil life. 
Possibly, also, some who read this letter may desire for the men’s 
sake to assist the Council in the immediate realization of their 
great work. 

To those who understand the facts the position is sufficiently 
serious. The termination of the war has not diminished the need 
for Village Centres, but increased its urgency. The number of 
men discharged disabled hefore the great offensives of the present 
summer is stated as 421,877. Of that total it is estimated that 
more than 100,000 are now suffering from those forms of curable 
disability for which the Village Centre is especially designed. 
When the casualties of 1918 are taken into account the figures will 
he even more alarming. 

‘The Village Centre will provide for many types of disability: 
for large numbers of men from the orthopzedic hospitals, for 
whom surgical skill has done its best, but who still require patient 
restoration of function and training of mind and limbs; for large 
numbers also of neurasthenics who have gained all that is possible 
from the special hospitals, and who need only physical remedies 
and open-air training to make them men again; and lastly, for 
the large class of invalids (temporary invalids) who will never 
zet well in the towns, or who desire to be trained for country 
ix cupations, 

| am indebted to a distinguished Australian medical officer, 
Colonel A. Honman, for recent statistics of the work accomplished 
in Country Centres in France and Italy. The figures show that 
there is an astonishing advantage to men broken in the war in 
xiving them combined treatment and training in the open dir. 
What I may term the “ agricultural cure,” under expert medical 
guidance, brings about both mental and physical restoration far 


VILLAGE 


more surely and quickly than the ordinary treatment of the | should be satisfactory service as a qualified Master for thirty o 


hospital and convalescent home. Even men with open wounds 
ore now sent into the fields, and it has been established that heal- 
ing and return of power are hastened by appropriate daily work. 
In a few months most of the men are in a position to take up 
regular work, fit and trained and sound in limb. Could there be 
any better proof of the principles enunciated by this Council 
liiteen months ago that the men needed: (1) combined and simul- 
tuncous treatment and training; (2) expert medical direction for 
beth; (3) @ Country Centre ? 

There are in addition two features of the Village Centre to 
which the Council attach considerable importance as necessary 
adaptations to English life and character: (1) provision of cot- 
tages and gardens for the use of families of men who are likely to 
remain for a prolonged period at the Centre; (2) arrangements 
for giving the men a voice in the management of the place. 

After many inquiries, an ideal estate with facilities for the 
immediate accommodation of one hundred and fifty men was 
secured in May last. A strong local Committee has recently been 
formed in Hampshire, with representatives from the various War 
Pensions Committees. Support has been offered and promised from 
many quarters. I am permitted to say that the British Red Cross 
Society, which has always taken a special interest in efforts for 
the effectual restoration of the disabled, has plans for the curative 
side of the Centre under very sympathetic consideration. 

The Council have determined to lose no time in opening the 
place for one hundred and fifty men. A considerable fund has 
heen collected for this purpose, but a few thousand pounds are still 
needed. His Majesty has sent a gracious message of sympathy, 
with a donation. Any sums, large or smali (kindly made payable 
to the Secretary, Village Centres Council), will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers, the Right Hon. Sir 
Wrederick Milner, Bart., and G. E. Bromley Martin, Esq., 
5 Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. Forrtescve Fox, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

5 Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

[We all owe it to those disabled in the war that they should not 
only be restored to health, where that is possible, but that they 
should be restored as speedily as possible. The scheme of the 
Village Centres Council enjoys universal approval; it has been 
most earefully and scientifically thought out by experts. We com- 
mend it to our readers with complete confidence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
(To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
“ir,—The claim to consideration made by “ An Assistant-Master in 
a Smaller Public School” on behalf of his colleagues is a just and 
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a 
imperative claim, but it should be extended to Assistant-Masters 
in the greater Public Schools. The British publie appears quite 
unaware of the fact that, apart from Head-Masters and House. 
Masters, the financial position of other officials in practically jj 
the greater Public Schools is miserable. It is a matter of Urgency 
that these schools should set their houses in order; unlike thy 
smaller Public Schools, they have the means to do so. A reorgan. 
ization and rearrangement of present funds would go a long y, 
to redress the present glaring inequalities. The Head-Master is 
the “ profiteer ” of the greater Public School world. His incon 
which varies from £3,500 to £10,000 per year according to the 
school, is generally obtained from three different sources: (q) , 
fixed salary; (b) a considerable capitation fee on each pupil; (¢), 
boarding-house in which he is allowed to board double the Number 
of boys his House-Masters may entertain. If an ordinary Hong. 
Master can only look after forty boys efliciently, what specia) 
capacities does a Head-Mastership bestow that it enables a Head. 
Master to do a superman’s work? Head-Masters have posts inyoly. 
ing very great responsibilities and deserve high salaries, but jt js 
farcical to suppose that they require emoluments higher than yw 
bestow on the Prime Minister. Money saved from a diminution of 
these swollen salaries and from a more businesslike method of 
general administration would enable non-House-Masters to |, 
paid a living wage without calling in the aid of the State. Th 
ever-increasing length of Public School holidays is due to the fact 
that it is a direct pecuniary advantage to House-Masters ani 
Head-Masters to extend the holidays. In very few schools are th 
non-House-Masters consulted in a matter of this kind.—I am, Si. 
&e., One Wao Knows. 

[Of course Assistant-Masters deserve very much higher Day. 
But the longer holidays in the last two or three years have hea 
due partly to railway restrictions and partly to serious epidemics, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectatror.’’] 
Sm,—In your issue of December 14th Mr. Howard wrote in q 
reassuring spirit on the subject of “ The Position of Assistant. 
Masters in Public Schools” with regard to the Pension Scheme, 
and said all Public School Masters would be included. Without 
going into the claim of men who have served partly in one typ 
of school and partly in another, the point in Mr. Howard’s letter 
re quid pro quo seems unsatisfactory. Surely the pension is given 
to the Master and not to the school; therefore the quid pro qu 


required term of years, and the man’s right to a pension shoul/ 
rot be endangered by the Board of Education finding some fault 
with the school which is not within the power of the Assistant 
Master to remedy. Freedom, justice. and liherty to Assistant 
Masters demand that the “ unit” should be the Mast» and not 
the school. Surely the pensions are granted by the Government 
in the national interest to al! qualified Masters for their life-long 
service in the cause of education, and not to secure some quid pro 
quo for the Board of Education.—I am, Sir, &c., ALA. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
{To rae Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Limavady is to be congratulated on the form which its War 
Memorial is to take. There can surely be no more useful kind of 
commemoration than that of providing a community with a 
Institution which will cater, under a single roof, for a variety of 
much-felt local needs which are unlikely to be supplied in any 
other way. With the spirit of comradeship which the war has 
fostered there has come a desire, now very widespread, that every 


| community should possess a building where—free from sectariat, 


party political, or class control—the men and women of the dis 


| trict can meet for social, recreative, educational, or utilitarian 


purposes, and in which the spirit of comradeship and co-operation 
can be fostered and find full and free expression. 

Your correspondent Mr. Boyle invites suggestions respecting 
the architectural details to be considered in the provision of such 
a building. As one who, for many years past, has made a clo# 
study of this subject I may perhaps be allowed to state m) 
experience: it may be of some use to him and to others who are 
also contemplating that the War Memorial to be set up in theit 
midst should take the same eminently sensible form. 

Institute buildings are usually of two types: (1) the dwelling 
house type; or (2) the public-hall type. Im the former the avail 
able space is divided up into various rooms (e.g., library or reat 
ing-room, billiard-room, games-room, refreshment bar or counter, 
comimittee-room, and the like). All these apartments are more 
less small and disconnected, and are designed to make the building 
serve the purposes of a social club. In the second type of building 
the main idea—which is kept steadily in view in the planning— 
is that of securing a large and well-proportioned room capable 
of holding a few score, or some hundreds, of people, as the ca% 
may be, and of adapting it for use not merely for the primary 
purposes of a library and reading-room, but also for lectures 
classes, debates, musical festivals, dramatic performances, to 54% 
nothing of concerts and social gatherings, public and committe 
meetings, and—not least of all—as a home and meeting-place fot 
the local Friendly Societies and numerous other homeless 
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agencies to be found in any community which have now too often 
to seek refuge in the public-house. 

By well-thought-out planning and by the use of movable glazed 
partitions this comprehensive object can be attained. So striking 
is the difference in utility which attends the adoption of the one 
type of building as compared with the other that I feel that I 
cannot too strongly emphasize the very important part which 
careful planning—the outcome of practical experience in this 
feld, and not merely of amateurish or even professional effort— 
must necessarily play in any scheme of social and educational 
development which may be attempted through the medium of a 
Village Institute. In my view there is little to be said in favour 
of the first of the above-mentioned types of building which cannot 
be urged in favour of the latter, whilst, on the other hand, the 
convertible public-hall type possesses features of superiority 
which make it unquestionably the one which is best adapted to 
its manifold purposes. 

In an Institute situate in a lonely Welsh valley, and for the 
founding of which as a memorial to local poets I was largely 
responsible, it has been found possible to combine, in a single 
compact and inexpensive building, the provision which enables it 
to be used (though not, of course, at one and the same time) for 
the very varied purposes of a library, reading-room, smoking and 
games room, and café, besides serving such public uses as those 
of an occasional Petty Sessional Court-house, weekly bank, board- 
room for the local District and Parish Councils, as well as of a 
public hall for meetings, concerts, lectures, and dramatic per- 
formances. For the latter we have contrived (out of what would 
otherwise be waste basement space) two retiring rooms for the 
performers, and not omitted such items as footlights, drop-curtains, 
and other stage accessories. In addition, the Institute possesses 
a good bathroom (with hot and cold water) for the use of the 
villagers and visitors, a five-roomed cottage for the caretaker, 
and an acetylene-gas installation. 

I shall be glad (on receipt at my London address of a stamped 
and addressed envelope) to send to your correspondent or any 
othe: of your readers who may be interested in what I believe to 
be as useful a form of War Memorial as can be devised, a copy 
of the ground-plan and eievation of our little building, which, I 
may add, has well stood the test of nearly eight years’ use, anid, 
as an institution, has paid its way from the start.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atrrep T. Davies, 
President of the ‘“‘ Ceiriog’’ Memorial Institute, Glyn, near Chirk, 
Denbighshire. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

[We may add that Sir Alfred Davies speaks with special 
authority concerning Village Institutes. He has been consulted 
on this subject by the Reconstruction Committee, and his memo- 
vandum, which we, have seen, shows an intimate knowledge of 
what has been and what can be done in this direction.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





(To tHe Epiror or tHe “* Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Is it too much to hope that in the planning of War Memo- 
rials, the need of open spaces for the people in our large towns, 
the need of playing-grounds for the children of our Elementary 
Schools in the country, will not be forgotten? How better could 
we show our gratitude to the towns and villages that sent our 
heroes to the war than to identify their memories with work so 
heneficent, so far-reaching in its effects on the health and happi- 
ness of future generations P As a member of the National Trust, 
I should also wish to urge that a beautiful viewpoint to com- 
memorate the heraic dead is a far more enduring monument than 
either sculptured monument or memorial tablet or window. We 
have had during this war two such viewpoints given to the 
keeping of the Trust, one on a moorland by the estuary of the 
Dee, one on a hill overlooking the battlefield of Sedgemoor. Last, 
may I make the suggestion that instead of trying to inscribe the 
names of the dead on the walls of our cathedrals or churches, we 
should take a lesson from France, and urge the Government to 
prepare a list of the brave men in each county who have fallen, 
and have these names marked in what is called “ The golden 
hook of memory,” and allow these books to be suitably enshrined 
in the cathedral churches of each county? A record in safe keeping 
in @ building hallowed by the memories of the past would thus 
be handed down to posterity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawnstey. 





THE MEMORIAL TO OUR DEAD: A 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—With reference to your footnote to my letter on this subject 
i the Spectator of December 14th, will you permit me to say 
that I am entirely in accord with what you say ’ I have many 
friends “ of German extraction ’’ who “ have become right English 


PROTEST. 


in heart and soul, and loathe the Huns as much as we do.” I am 
Sure they would agree that, apart from any other consider- 


ation, no person of German extraction should have the sacred 
duty of arranging for any National Memorial to our British 
2 7 . ° q : . 
dead. They will understand and appreciate our feeling on this 
matter. 


I was at school at Bonn in 1866 and 1867, and experienced the 











greatest kindness from Dr. Kortigarn, the Director, and his 
charming family, and from all the other masters and from ‘my 
German schoolfellows. I like to think of them as I found them, 
and to believe that they would condemn as much as we do the 
ruthless acts of the Kaiser and all he stands for. In your list of 
“War Crimes” of the Huns—crimes against international laws 
they agreed to respect—you mention the use of poison-gas shells 
and firing on the Red Cross. One of my boys was killed, after 
being wounded, by shellfire in open daylight directed on our field 
ambulances; the other died of wounds from poison-gas shells— 
what that means in torture is too horrible to contemplate. Is 
there to be no punishment for those who murdered so many 
thousands of our sons in this way ? Ask the Canadians.—I am. 
Sir, &., R. B. Marston. 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.P. 5. 





MEMORIAL TO OUR DEAD: ANOTHER PROTEST. 
(To Tae Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—May I add my protest to those of Mr. R. B. Marston and of 
Mrs. Skrine in your issue of the 14th inst. both as regards the 
association of Sir Alfred Mond with the memorial and as regards 
the arbitrary manner in which the War Graves Commission pro- 
pose to deal with the matter ? Like Mrs, Skrine, I should in- 
finitely prefer that my son should be allowed to remain (at 
Chipilly) where he is buried.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
J. H. Roserrson 
(Late 2nd Lieut., 23rd Royal Fusiliers). 
Caledonian Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


THE 





THE “SPECTATOR” AS PROPHET. 

: (To tHe Epivor or THe ‘‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 23rd, 1904, appeared an article 
entitled “ Germany in Africa.’’ It impressed me so much at the 
time that I filed it for future reference. You pointed out how un- 
suited the Germans were as colonists in their own colonies, though 
“under another flag than théir own among the best of settlers 
and soundest of political forces.... Our own belief is that 
Germany will not permanently hold her African colonies.” The 
article is too long to reproduce in a letter, but it is well worth 
re-reading to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


22 Carlton Hill, N.W. 8. J. Russet. Gupsins. 





DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THE VOTE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—A great deal is being written about the reconstruction of 
domestic service and also about the importance of the woman’s 
vote, but I have seen attention drawn to the fact that 
domestic servants have no vote. ‘To one who values the 
suffrage this seems to me a distinct grievance. I happen to know 
an educated woman, over fifty, who has read much, thought much, 
and worked successfully all her life. She took up domestic work 
as her share of war service, at a time when domestic servants 
were hard to get. In order to do this and economize in every way, 
she gave up her little home (for the duration of the war) and 
diverted part of her income to war needs. She is a working house- 
keeper; that is to say, she does the work of a cook-general and 
keeps house at the same time. Naturally she has not yet reverted 
to pre-war conditions. The result is she has no vote, but my char- 
woman, with revolutionary ideas, has!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Asn Pops. 


not 
any 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—As regards the attribution of the evening hymn, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, dearest Lord, for Thy dear Son,” &c., to Jeremy Taylor, do 
not these lines occur in the “ Verbum Sempiternum,” one of the 
numerous works of John Taylor, known as the “ Water Poet ”? 
The late Dean Plumptre, of Wells, says: ‘ Curiously enough, the 
*Verbum Sempiternum ’ has not seldom been ascribed to Jeremy 
Taylor.” An edition of this work, now in the British Musoum 
Library, was published in 1693, ‘There is also in it a prayer for 
the morning, commencing: “ Glory to Thee, my God: Who safe 
hast kept.” The resemblance between these two prayers and the 
corresponding verses in Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns 
must have struck all readers, and Dean Plumptre’s conjecture 
was that Ken’s hymns existed prior to the publication of the 
“Verbum Sempiternum,” and that the editor of that work 
appropriated and altered the verses as written by Ken.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuos. G. Srmmonps. 
The Hill, Congresbury. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 


—— ———— 
TOMTIT AND COCONUT. 

Wnro would follow with the swallow 

Summer round the world? 
If you travel, how unravel 

Half the riddle curled 
In the seasons’ fourfold secret 

Like a flag that’s furled? 


Tomtit! Tomtit! Black and green and blue, 
Happy little stay-at-home all the seasons through! 
Right way up or upside down, 
Pert and debonair, 
In the country or the town 
Gay without a care! 
What strange imported thing 
Is this—compelled to swing, 
Upon a frozen string, 
While falling snowflakes cling, 
Out in the cold? 


Here in a hard exile 
To linger for a while 
Fruit of a tropic isle 
Whose everlasting smile 

Is never old. 

irr-r-ik! Chirr-r-ik! 

What a nut! 

Quite a glut 

For the end of the year! 

When I least 

Would have dreamed 

Such a feast 

Could be near! 

In the spring 

1 will sing 

-ta! Tee-ta! 

But this cold 

Does withhold 

Such a note 

rom my throat! 

“o to-day 

1 just say 

What I'll sing 

In the spring— 
Chirr-r-ik! Chirr-r-ik! 
Tee-ta! Tee-ta! Tee-ta! 


Chirr-r-ik! 


Tee-ta! 


Chirr-r-ik! 


A. Ifccn Visner. 





r @ 
BOOKS. 
—_—_. 
“R. L. S27: NEW POEMS.* 

Caances Dickens once seriously meditated calling his magazine 
Charles Dickens ; Conducted by Himself—a much more revolu- 
tionary proposition in the mid-nineteenth century than it would be 
in the twentieth, when journalists trade as unhesitatingly on their 
personal popularity as a manufacturer would on his firm's goodwill. 
For the seke of the credit of a great artist, we are glad that Dickens 
asbandoned the idea; but it is not surprising that the particular 
relation which subsisted between himself and the publie (‘* per- 
ronally affectionate and like no other man’s,” as he described it 
later) should have suggested it to him. To no one writer since 1870 
have all classes of the English-speaking race given their hearts 
as they did to the author of David Copperfield ; but the men who 
came nearest to taking the place that Dickens occupied was un- 
coubtedly Robert Louis Stevenson. An appreciably large number 
of his contemporaries felt towards him as towards an intimate 
nersonal friend; they were prepared to like anything that came 
from his pen, whatever its literary quality might be, so long as it 
savoured of his idiom. To that class, which is still large, the present 
collection of poems will appeal; to any one who does not come to 
their perusal in a spirit of unconditional thankfulness they will 
prove a disappointment. 

In the brief and tantalizing Preface which Mr. Lloyd Osbourne 
has contributed to the volume he states: ‘‘ That Stevenson should 
have preserved these poems through all the vicissitudes of his wander- 
ing life shows how dearly he must have valued them ; and shows, 
too, I think beyond any contradiction, that he meant they should 
be ultimately published.” The particular poems referred to are the 
love-poems; and while we admit that the fact of preservation showed 
that he valued them, we do not believe that it shows he valued them 
for their literary merit: there are quite other reasons for keeping 
love-poems than their felicity of phrase or cadence, and if, as we 
tuspect, those other reasons were paramount in this case, we think 
that the intention of publication is anything but evident. If 
however, these poems were to be published, they certainly ought to 


> New Poems and Variant Readings, By Robert Louis Stevenson, Londen: 
Lhatto and Windus, (0s, net.) 
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have been edited, and they have not been edited. They have 
simply been collected and printed. There is nothing beyond in. 
ternal evidence to distinguish early work from late; there is no 
attempt to elucidate obscurities, and the text in several instances is 
left hopelessly corrupt. The titles of the poems we presume yw, 
owe in large measure to the unknown collector (because we cannot 
believe Stevenson would have baptized so many of them so artlessly 
es by taking their first lines bleeding and meaningless from their 
context); but if so, we could willingly have spared his labours 


| Better no caption at all than such jejune headings as: ‘‘ On now, 


although the yeer be done,” 
and their like. 


*“*T know not how but as I count,” 


Although, as we have hinted, there is much in the volume which 
in our opinion might better have been left in obscurity, and there jg 
nothing which will add to Stevenson's reputation, there is a good 
deal which those who loved him will recognize as sounding the true 
tone of his kind and courageous voice. 


‘* Come—where the great have trod, 
The great shall lead— 
Come, élbow through the press, 
Pluck Fortune by the dress— 
By God, we must—by God, 
We shall succeed *— 


has the manly optimism of ‘‘ Ordered South” or * Pulvis ot 
and the seme cheerful lesson is repeated in © Mon seis 
the deep awhile * :— 
‘* Hope bears the sole command ; 
Hope, with unshaken eyes, 
Sees flaw and storm arise ; 
Hope, the good steersman, with unwesrying hen 
Steers, under changing skies, 
Unchanged toward the land. 


What though the seas and wind 
Far on the deep should whel:n 
Colours end sails and helm ? 

There, to, you touch that tig that you Cesig: ed -- 
‘There, in the mid-seas realm, 

Shall you that haven find.” 


It was not always given to Stevenson to attain “ the concise 


' dignity of the tranquil sonnet,’ but the lines on ‘* Music at the Villa 
| Marina” appear to us as fine as anything he ever did in that partien. 


lar form, end we give ourselves the pleasure of quoting them— 
first taking the liberty of altering the opening ‘For’ of the text 
to the *‘ From ”’ which the sense demands :— 


‘From some «biding central source of power, 
Strong-smitten steady chords, ye seem to flow 
And, flowi: g, carry virtue. Far be'ow, 

The vain tumultuous passions of the hour 

Fleet fast and disappear; and as the sun 
Shines on the wake of tempests, there is cast 
O’er all the shattered ruins of my past 

A strong contentment as of battles won. 


And yet I ery in anguish, as I hear 
The long drawn pageant of your passage roll 
Magnificently forth into the night. 

To yon fair land ye come from, to yon sphere 
Of strength and love where now ye shape your flight, 
O even wings of music, bear my soul ! 


Ye have the power, if but ye had the will, 
Strong-smitten steady chords in sequence grand, 
‘To beer me forth into that tranquil land 

Where good is no more ravelled up with ill ; 

Where she and I, remote upon some hill 
Or by some quiet river’s windless strand 
May, live and love and wander hand in hand, 

And follow nature simply, and be still. 


From this grim world, where, sadly prisoned, we 
Sit bound with others’ heart-strings as with chains, 
And, if one moves, all suffer—to that Goal, 
If such a land, if such a sphere, there be, 
Thither, from life and all life's joys and pains, 
O even wings of music, bear my soul ! ”’ 


There are other poems in the volume not unworthy of ‘‘ R. L. 8.” 
which we should be glad to transcribe had we not reached the limits 
of justifiable quotation: there are pages which might well have 


‘appeared in A Child’s Garden of Verses—pages in which his special 


sympathy with the child-mind enables him to reawaken in the adult 
some understanding of that psychology which the shadows of the 
prison house have obscured from the ordinary duller vision ; there 
are some poems intensely personal, beautiful in their affection, but 
hardly suitable for the eyes of the public at large; and there is, 
we are sorry to say, « residue which has no other claim to notice 
than that it was written by Stevenson and shows the work of the 
craftsman before he had learned his trad», In any event, his fame 
rests upon other foundations than his poetry, which is but a graceful 
ornament to a building that could stand as enduringly without it; 
and the volume before us displays no powers of his which have not 
been amply illustrated already. It shows more promise than per- 
formance—had it been written by some new and living recruit to 
the world of letters, it would have left us eagerly expectant of riper 
things yet to come. 
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SIR WILLIAM HOTHAM’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Sin WituiAM HoTHaM belonged to one of those families which, as 
“Bennet Copplestone * tells us, are dedicated to the service of the 
sea. His uncle, another Sir William, commanded in the Mediter- 
yanean; it was largely owing to the vigilance of his cousin Sir 
Henry, another distinguished Admiral, that Napoleon was inter- 
cepted after Waterloo; and a hundred years later the name of 
Hotham is still to the fore in the Navy. The author of these ** pages 
and portraits * was born in 1772, four years before his father, Colonel 
George Hotham, accepted the arduous and thankless post of sub- 
governor to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. As a boy 
William Hotham saw a great deal of Court life, and his reminiscences of 
the King and his numerous family are intimate and minute. He 
waseducated at Westminster, entered the Navy in 1786, and served in 
the West Indies under Lord Gardner,in the Mediterranean under 
Lord Hood and his uncle William, under Duncan during the Mutiny 
at the Nore and at Camperdown. He was a temporary Post Captain 
at twenty-four and obtained a permanent commission at twenty-six, 
He served at the Cape under Curtis, and on his return to England 
declined further active employment on the score of his deafness, 
and was appointed to the command of the ‘ Royal Sovereign ’ 
yacht till he was promoted Rear-Admiral in 1813, becoming Vice- 
‘Admiral in 1821 and Admiral in 1837. During the period of his 
active service there was hardly a single sailor of note with whom 
he was not personally acquainted. After Waterloo he travelled a 
good deal in France ond Switzerland, where he was the guest and 
intimate friend of ‘* dear Madame de Staél,”’ and for the latter half 
of his life was in the habit of recording his impressions of his friends 
and contemporaries in the form of estimates and appreciations, gener - 
ally suggested by the newsof theirdeaths. These character-stucies, 
which nine times out of ten take the form of obituary notices, labour 
under the proverbial drawback of the maxim de mortuis. They are 
also influenced to a great extent by his upbringing and his prejudices, 
for he was a great Conservative, hostile to the Reform Bill, distrusting 
Noneonformity, opposed to Catholic emancipation and the anti- 
slavery agitation, Yet he was an honest and chivalrous antagonist, 
who associated on the friendliest personal terms with men like 
Wilberforce and Sir Francis Burdett, of whose views on politics 
ond religion he cordially disapproved, and his balancing verdicts, 
when one reads between the lines and allows for his cautious 
euphemisms, often contain a great deal of sound and discriminating 
criticism. 

With the most commanding figure of all his contemporaries— 
Napoleon—he had no directp ersonal contact, yet the impressions de- 
tived from his cousin Sir Henry and others who saw the Emperor at 
close quarters on his surrender, on the voyage to St. Helena, and during 
his exile are remarkably interesting. They bring out Napoleon’s 
magnetism, his charm, his omnivorous curiosity, his contempt for 
women, his calculated insincerity. He was always playing a part, and 
he was not a gentleman. But Sir William uses the word “ gentle- 
man”’ in a special connotation, implying a certain polish and regard 
fer formal observance which might be combined with positive 
brutality to inferiors—as in Captain Bligh of the ‘ Bounty,’ of whom 
there is a most vivid sketch. So he denies it to Nelson, while 


admitting his transcendent genius as a commander, but concedes | 


gentlemanliness in excelsis to the Regent. The things he could 
not forgive in Nelson were his treatment of Caraccioli, in whose 
imtegrity he had, with his uncle, the highest confidence, and his 
infatuation for Lady Hamilton. His explanation of the liaison 
is worth quoting. He did not believe that passion was the para- 
mount incentive :— 


‘I consider that ambition was her inducement, vanity his | 


She was proud of having a Hero in her chains. He was vain 
at having so beautiful and extraordinary a woman attached to him. 
Of the two his conduct was in every way the most culpable. 
- . « He should have remembered that his victories, had they 


been even more numerous or brilliant than they were, would never | 


have justified an insult from him against the established usages of 
general Society, and the religious and moral considerations to which 
he was bound.” 
The standard that Sir William Hotham applies to George IV. in 
his relations with Queen Caroline and to the Duke of York in the 
Mrs, Clarke scandals is different. Though he admits that the King 
had showed “ malevolence,”’ his final verdict is that he was the less 
to blame. To put it crudely, the King was a gentleman, and the 
Queen no lady. 

Sir William Hotham’s account of his experiences in the Mediter- 
ranean before and after the capture of Corsica makes very good 
reading. The operations against the Toulon fleet did not redound 


to our naval prestige, but the combined land and sea operations 


against the Revolutionists in Corsica were boldly carried through. 
The position of Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards Lord Minto) as Viceroy 
Was not easy ; it was at his instance that both General Paoli and 


Colonel—afterwards Sir John—Moore were removed. The traits 


* Pages and Portraits from the Past : being the Private Papers of Sir William Hotham, 


©.C.B., Admiral of the Red. By A, M. W, Stirling, With 32 Illustrations, 2 vols, | 


London; Herbert Jenkins, [24s, net] 
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of the Corsicans remained unchanged from the days when Seneca 
penned his famous epigram down to Mérimée’s picture in Colomba. 
But Hotham even as a young man was impressed by the remark- 
able ability and energy of Pozzo di Borgo, Napoleon's implacable 
antagonist and compatriot. 

Historically viewed, the account of the Mutiny at the Nore is the 
most important part of the book, since the Admiralty destroyed all 
the papers relating to this painful episode, and Hotham was an 
eyewitness. The *‘ Adamant,’ of which he was in temporary com- 
mand, was the only ship in Yarmouth Roads, except Admiral 
Duncan's, which refused to join the mutiny, and Hotham’s services 
in keeping his “ people” out of it were largely instrumental in 
enabling the Admiral to put to sea against the Dutch and bluff them 
into believing that he was supportéd by his whole fleet, until rein- 
forcements arrived from Portsmouth. Hotham strongly confirms 
Pitt’s remarkable tribute to Duncan—that he had deserved even 
better of his country by his services in the mutiny than at the battle 
of Camperdown. In particular, his refusal to employ force in 
suppressing the mutiny is commended. The disaffection was 
general, and it was engendered by long-standing and genuine 
grievances as well as by the vicious system of relying on the quota 
men, impressed men, and vagrants sent by Magistrates. 

For the rest, perhaps the most remarkable thing in the book is 
the light that it throws on the conduct of warmore than a hundred 
years ago. Horrors there were and must have been, but they were 
mostly inevitable. The calculated brutalities and abominations 
with which Germany has appalled the world in the last four years 
were conspicuously absent. At any rate, as between us and the 
French, even at a time when the Revolutionists were indulging in 
orgies of carnage at home, the practice of Generals and Admirals 
was marked by chivalry, courtesy, and humanity. Hotham’s 
relations with the Governors of Mauritius, General Malartie and his 
successor, the Marquis Magallon de la Moliére, and with Captain, 
afterwards Admiral, Hermite, show us not merely ‘“ gentlemanli- 
ness’ as Hotham understood it, but magnanimity on both sides. 
He tells us a charming story of how he availed himself of the first 
flag of truce, while cruising off the coast, to send a beautiful copy 
of the Fables of La Fontaine as a present to Magallon’s new-born 
child * from a friend who is now upon duty as an enemy but hopes 
ere long to be relieved from it.” 

Sir William Hotham’s circle of friends and acquaintances was 
extensive and peculiar, ranging from Sovereigns, statesmen, and 
heroes to Wainewright the poisoner, at whose house he dined with a 
Bishop. Of all his character-studies none is more curious than that 
of the brilliant, erratic, and romantic Sir Sidney Smith, who shared 
with Pozzo di Borgo the distinction of harbouring the greatest 
animosity against Napoleon. The portrait by Hennequin of him, 
when a prisoner in the Temple, is the most attractive of the many 
exeellent illustrations which embellish these pages. The most 
grotesque are the silhouettes of George IV. and the Duke of York 
at Brighton, enormously stout dandies with frogged frockcoats, 
padded behind and before. Mrs. Stirling has pieced together and 
readjusted her materials with skill and sympathy. There are, 
however, several incorrect dates. 





INDIAN ART.* 
Tue history of painting in India is an amazing one. There, as in 
Europe, primitive man of the Stone Age drew animals on the rock 
walls of caves, and later a great school of artists flourished whose 


| works are still found in the rock temples of Ajanta. Up till the 


seventh century of our era the work proceeded. Then came a 
pause lasting a thousand years, and of this period Mr. Brown in the 
very interesting book! before us says :— 


‘From the time that the last painter at Ajanta threw down his 


| brush in A.D. 650, until we come in contact with the art again as it 
| was revived in the reign of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, in the latter 


half of the sixteenth century, the story of painting in India remains, 
to all intents and purposes, a blank.” 


So remarkable a phenomenon might have been explicable if other 


| arts had ceased at the same period; but this was not so, for during 


the time when all painting stopped dead sculpture and architecture 
flourished, and remain to us in the wealth of carving lavished 
upon great monuments such as the Temples of Elephenta and 
Ellora. When painting reappeared in the time of the Moguls, it 
had fallen from being & great monumental art and had become small 


| and intimate. Shooting expeditions of the Emperor, Court cere- 


monies, and portraits are the chief subjects chosen by artists endowed 
with great delicacy of execution. But charming and fanciful as 
these miniature paintings are, they have no touch of the decorative 
grendeur of the early Buddhist frescoes. The portraits of this 


epoch show en advanced and sensitive art, aud are thus described 


by Mr. Brown :— 
‘It is in the delineation of the actual features that the genius 
* (1) Indian Painting. By Perey Brown, “ The Heritage of India Series,” 
Oxford : at the University Press. [ls, 6d. net.) (2) The Beginnings of Buddhist 
Art, By A. Foucher franslated frem the French by L, A, and F, W, Thomas, 
London; Humphrey Milford, (Sle, Gd, net.) 
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af the Mogul portrait-painter is seen at its best. Technically the 
ctual painting of the face and head is a marvel of fineness and 
finish, but the amount of character that the artist has put into the 
likeness of his subject is only excelled in the medals of Pisanello. The 
mental ‘ stock-in-trade ’ of an experienced portrait-painter contains 
much knowledge of human nature as reflected in the visage of the 
sitter, and the Mogul artist had this knowledge at his finger-tips. 
Stiff and formal as his portraits at first sight may seem to be, the 
delicate drawing and subtle modelling of the likeness is there in its 
perfection, and by means of these qualities we realise the character 
and soul of the original—actually look into the heart of the man 
himself.” 

Another branch of Indian painting has been named Rajput, which, 
although contemporary with Mogul art, seems to bear some trace 
of having been derived from thp great Buddhist frescoes. Rajput 
painting does not occupy itself with Court life, but is democratic and 
religious, and concerned with folk-lore and the Hindu Pantheon. 
Technically it is allied to Mogul painting, which it strongly re- 
sembles. The characteristics of both these schools, and indeed of 
Indian art generally, may be best realized by considering the way 
in which the painters and sculptors arrange their works. It would 
not be far from the truth to say that with them design is treated 
like the fitting together of an infinitely complicated puzzle. Figure 
by figure, detail by detail, the bits are joined one to another Cun- 
ningly and with infinite patience the parts are interlocked ; part is 
added to part so cleverly thet a great and coherent whole is 
aitained. But at the same time we cen never get away from 
the feeling that fundamentally the finished work remains a vast 
collection of parts rhythmically assembled and not an organic 
growth. 

Now turn to the primitive frescoes at Ajanta and note the differ- 
ance. In the illustration given by Mr. Brown from Cave 17 dating 
from the sixth century we have a group of figures imagined on the 
2randest seale of line and mass. Here also we are aware that the 
design is organic in the sense that it has been conceived as a whole, 
and thus the creator of such a work joins hands with another great 
primitive, Giotto. 

Mr. Brown tells us that in modern times and under Western 
influence native painting practically died out in India. Happily 
now there is a revival going on by a group of artists whose aim is 
to connect themselves with the traditional art of their country at its 
best, and @ single figure by Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore is repro- 
duced showing power of expression and grace, and apparently 
leaning to the Rajput style of art. 

In the earliest Buddhist time both in painting and sculpture the 


figure of Buddha himself is not represented; the throne is there, 


but empty. The inquiry as to when the first images of Buddha 
were made forms the subject of a very learned and detailed study in 
M. Foucher’s book on The Beginnings of Buddhist Art.2. This work 
is a collection of essays and lectures which have been revised by their 
author and translated from the French by Messrs. L. A. and F. W. 
Thomas, and form an important contribution to the study of the 
subject. M. Foucher tells us that the representation of Buddha 
did not make its appearance till four hundred years after the found- 
ing of the religion. When it did appear Greek art had already 
got a footing in India, and to this foreign source the earliest images 
of Buddha are to be traced. Reasons are given for considering 
that the earliest sculptured images are not to be found in Ceylon, 
China, Japan, or Benares, and the author says :— 

* The oldest known Buddhas are those which we have encountered 
in the ‘ House of Marvels,’ as the natives call the museum of Lahore. 
To complete the geographical part of our quest, it remains only 
to find out exactly whence these Buddhas come. . + All the 
carvings came originally from the district of Peshawar, on the right 
bank of the Indus, at its confluence with the Kabul-Rfd.”’ 

After describing the country and pointing out that here we are on 
the ground where Alexander caused Greek and Indian to meet, 
M. Foucher says :— 

“To cut as short as possible, let me lead you straight to the 

centre of the country, into the little garrison town of Hoti-Mardan, 
and there, at the hospitable mess of the regiment of the Guides, I 
will show you, leaning against the well of the dining-room and no 
longer inhaling any incense but the smoke of the cigars, the most 
beautiful, and probably the most ancient, of the Buddhas which 
it has ever been granted to me to encounter.” 
The photograph given of this work is strangely beautiful, obviously 
Greek in execution, but to the Olympian grace there is added a 
spiritual element unknown to the gods of Hellas. The seulptor 
was probably a Greek, but he had learnt something new in mystical 
India, With this as the origin of the type of Buddha we can easily 
trace its development till by degrees the Greek element disappears 
and the Oriental dominates. 

In a study of the “* Buddhist Madonna ” M. Foucher gives another 
instance of the way in which Greek art gave form not only to 
Buddhist but also to Christianideas. This was in the representation 
of the Madonna and Child. In both cases the Greek image came to 
give body to an idea already formed. For the working out of this 
we must refer our readers to M. Foucher’s book, as well as for his 
eccount of Buddhist art in Java. 





a rn 
A HISTORY OF THE COLLECTS.* 


WE can well imagine a devout Churchman saying that a book con. 
taining the Collects and a commentary upon the Collects is a book 
too mvch. They are in the Prayer Book, and those who want to 
Study them can study them there. He would not of course apply 
these words to a long and learned treatise on the subject, but the 
volume before us is short and intentionally of @ simple and popular 
nature. After an historical Preface of some thirty small 

Mr. Armitege has printed the Collects as they come in the Prayer 
Book, one to each page, with notes appended. For our own part, 
we think the book will interest very many people. The Collects 
themselves, apart from their history, are less familiar than they 
were. Church-going is no longer universal, and the Collects are no 
longer used to exercise the memories of small children totally 
incapable of appreciating their devotional and literary worth, 
Many of the phrases they contain have of course passed into the 
language, but regarded as an anthology Mr. Armitage’s book will, 
we are sure, find many readers to whom at least part of his matter 
is unfamiliar and delightful. 

“* Almighty God, whiche doest make the myndes of all faythfull 
men to be of one wil.’ This is the original opening of the Collect for 
the Fourth Sunday after Easter, and it breathes the spirit of all the 
Collects. ‘Their effect is to unite men’s wills in prayer and to sink 
their differences of opinion. They represent man in an attitude 
of prayer and not of argumentation. A thousand years have gone 
to their making. Some which were already old in the fifth century, 
and others which were new in the sixteenth, are printed here before 
us. All of course bear the splendid stamp of the period of their 
translation or composition, and are thus outwardly rendered alike. 
But essentially as well as outwardly they have a likeness, They 
are prayers, not creeds, or didactic exhortations, or ecclesiastical 
pronouncements. Consequently they have not become antiquated. 
Even those which are appointed for special occasions, and make 
special mention of specific Church dogma, breathe an atmosphere 
so devotional that the dogmas become symbols, and no more 
provoke theological affirmation or dissent than does the cross upon 
a church tower. Even the writer of the Collect for the First Sunday 
in Advent, while obviously taking literally the Christian hope of a 
Second Coming, does not force the now vexed question upon the 
minds of his hearers. He longs for “ grace” to “cast away the 
works of darkness,’’ now ‘in the time of this mortal life, in which 
thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit us in great humility”; so that 
‘in the last day, when he shall come again,’’ we may “ rise to the 
life immortal.’’ The First is, we think, by no means the finest of 
the Advent Collects, though it is in a sense the most verbally im- 
pressive. An older one coming from the fifth-century collection of 
Pope Gelasius is more full of emotion. The intensity of the com- 
piler’s desire for what we call ‘‘ Revival,’’ and what the New Testa. 
ment calls a ‘time of refreshing,” far outweighs any desire for a 
sign. ‘‘ O Lord, raise up thy power, and come among us, and with 
great might succour us,” he cries. The Church to-day can use 
his words without considering her changed theology. Again, the 
Collect for Ascension Day strangely foreshadows the attitude 
towards dogma which Churchmen now call ‘‘ Modernism.” Who- 
ever wrote it had not his thoughts fixed upon any marvellous 
breach of natural law, neither did he conceive of Heaven as the 
sky. This is evident, for he prays that we may “in heart and 
mind thither ascend, and with him continually dwell.” 

There are a few of the Collects of which it may be said as truly 
as of some of Milton’s poetry that their literary grandeur detracts 
from their religious effect. The Collect for Trinity Sunday is, we 
think, a case in point. It strikes upon the ear like church music, 
and is less fitted than the ot'ers for private use. It suggests 
a voluntary upon the organ pealing forth to delight those who 
‘acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity.”’ while striving 
‘in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity.” 

We have quoted one Collect which seemed to us to have been 
altered for the worse before it was incorporated in our present 
Prayer Book. Here is another which strikes the present writer 
as having been unduly worked over. After pleading our human 
position in the midst of “‘ so many and great dangers ”’ as an ¢xcuse 
for the fact that ‘‘ we cannot always stand upright,” the original 
compiler of the prayer wrote thus: “ Graunt to us the health 
of body and soule that al those thinges which we suffer for sinne, 
by thy helpe we may wel passe and ouercome.”” This form was 
altered to its present-day reading in Elizabeth's reign and now 
runs: ‘“‘ Grant to us such strength and protection, as may support 
us in all dangers, and carry us through all temptations.’ The 
original is surely the finer version. There is something less spon- 
taneous about the revision, and the acknowledgment that bodily 
heaith is of spiritual consequence is eminently human and un- 
ecclesiastical. The older Collects are, generally speaking, the 
shorter. Those which date back to the fifth century have an 
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extraordinary deiminies and sincerity. The Collect for the 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, which comes from the collection 
of Pope Gelasius, and was translated by Cranmer, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all. It is eminently suited for public worship, 
and at the same time it has the human touch which takes it out 
of the ecclesiastical atmosphere altogether. We mean the prayer 
for ‘‘ pardon and peace, that’ we “may be cieansed from all” 
our ‘sins, and serve Thee with a quiet mind.” 

At the end of his book Mr. Armitage has appended a short list 
of Collects taken from the Sarum Missel and not to be found in our 
Prayer Book. Two among them strike us as specially remark- 
able. The first is the prayer for All Souls’ Day, interceding 
for those in purgatory that “they may obtain the forgiveness 
which they have so long desired.”” The second is appointed to be 
said on tho Second Sunday after Easter, and begins: ‘O God, 
who by thy son’s humiliation hast lifted up the world which lay 
prostrate.” This opening sentence is worthy to stand beside any 
in the Prayer Book. 





OLD SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES.* 

Mr. CouRTNEY apologizes in his Preface to this book of essays 
for their lack of connexion and unity, and for the antiquity of 
many of his themes. But his study of Euripides, ‘‘ who may be 
said to have founded the school of dramatic realism,” is closely 
linked up with a detailed examination of Brieux as a moralist ; 
in another paper he compares and contrasts the dramas of Aeschylus 
with The Dynasts of Mr. Hardy, finding in the latter such qualities 
of the former as a certain ruggedness, austerity, elevation, a definite 
philosophical scheme, and a gift of high-sounding rhetoric and 
oceasional poetry. The Dynasts is ‘“‘a grandiose exploit which 
is destined to live.’ Similarly Demosthenes is renovated as a 
theme by bracketing him with M. Venizelos. Both had to struggle 
with very refractory material. ‘‘ To be a Greek citizen in the modern 
era is to be conscious of great humiliations. ... There has been 
no one quite like Venizelos in the Near East, in his grasp of actual 
and possible conditions. . If only there had been another 
Venizelos at Belgrade or Sofia!” 

Mr. Courtney devotes a substantial part of this volume to a 
discussion of the Idea of Comedy and of the Realistic Drama. He 
adopts George Meredith’s definition of a comedy as a play which 
produces “ thoughtful laughter,” a sort of internal chuckle, a 
symptom of intellectual enjoyment. Comedy is ‘‘ the flower which 
grows on the edge of the precipice, which we gather with a fearful 


joy”’; most comedies end with marriage, “ because the sequel 


would be too depressing.’”’ The evolution of Shakespeare as a 
writer of comedies is followed out in an interesting way, and also 
the process by which Moliére completed his self-education as a 
dramatist, Of the modern realistic drama Mr. Courtney finds 
the beginning in Mr. Pinero’s The Profligate, produced in 1889, 
and realism ‘‘ made good’? with The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, just 
four years later. The essayist, tracing the Realistic Drama. through 
ibsen and Mr. Shaw, and the younger school represented by Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Armold Bennett, and the late Stanley Houghton 
and St. John Hankin, finds the true apology for realism in ‘‘ the 
passionate desire for truth—truth at all costs, passionate hatred 
of all hypocrisy and sham, zeal to anchor on solid facts, and refusal 
to care whether pain or discomfort is brought to men and women 
who would rather live in a fool’s paradise.”” The test of a great 
realistic play is that it lifts one out of the audience into the play, 
as romance and melodrama and farce do not. Mr, Courtney found 
this test satisfied,in his own case, by The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and also by Hindle Wakes. Modern realism in drama tends to 
tynicism and pessimism. ‘‘ Never was so cruel a play written 
as Justice, cruel, relentless, soul-shaking. Such themes should be 
treated in a pamphlet unless we are all to become sterile and 
ineffective pessimists.’ Many readers will welcome these essays 
because of, and not in spite of, their discursiveness; and they 
have a graco of diction which does not always accompany 
erudition. One can turn to Mr. Courtney for the assured pleasure 
of encountering temperate opinions lucidly expressed, 





THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH SISTER.T 


Lovers of that old favourite book, Le Récit d’une Seur, will pro- 
bably be among those most strongly attracted by Mrs. Romanes’s 
touching memoir of her daughter, Sister Etheldred. It is true that 
& comparison between the two books, if attempted, would break 
down at more points than one; but there is certainly a spiritua] 
likeness throughout, both in the deep necessity felt by the mother 
to write the story of her child and in the character of the child 
herself. The joyous naturalness of Sister Etheldred’s religion is 
something akin to that which in the La Ferronnays family has 
proved irresistible to more than one generation. Her entry on the 
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specially ‘‘religious’’ life meant nothing more than outward 
separation from mother, brothers, friends, and all the home interests 
which were dear to her ; the letters show this in an almost astonish- 
ing way. The manifold duties and occupations of life in her com- 
munity never deadened for one instant her constant and lively 
affection for the outside surroundings of early life ; old homes, old 
friends and acquaintances ; all that made her childhood and youth 
unusually happy. If she left them at a higher call, it was not to pags 
into shadow or isolation. 

The life this short volume records began in 1880. Ethel Georgina 
Romanes was the eldest child of George Romanes and his wife, 
the only daughter, followed by five sons. As to education, home 
atmosphere and her own love of knowledge—she could read easily 
at three years old and devoured all kinds of old-fashioned books— 
made school learning a thing of secondary importance. But she 
attended the Oxford High School for a few years, and after her 
father’s death was sent to a German femily in Dresden—where, by 
the by, she risked bringing trouble on her hostesses by speaking 
irreverently of the Kaiser. Later on she spent two happy years 
at Wycombe Abbey School, recently founded by Miss Dove. Then 
she entered Lady Margaret Hall, and there did brilliantly. A few 
years of home life, full of wide and interesting experience, was 
varied by visits to the Anglican community which she finally 
joined in 1908, thus carrying out e wish formed in early childhood, 
Mrs. Romanes does not think it well to mention the name of the 
community, and we follow her example, though without quite 
appreciating the reason for her reticence. It will prove an open 
secret for most of those likely to be interested. 

Perfectly happy in her work and life, Sister Etheldred had con- 
genial occupation in the best of the community’s schools till, in 
1913, she was sent out to similar employment in one of their Indian 
establishments. Then her health gave way. Early in the following 
year she returned home, and after a few months’ illness‘left this 
stormy world at the very opening of the Great War. 





FICTION. 


THE WAR AND ELIZABETH.* 

Mr. MAnNERING, the redemption of whose “volatile, recalcitrant 
soul” is told in Mrs. Humphry Ward's pages, was a country 
gentleman of exquisite artistic and literary taste, deeply versed 
in the classics, who for nearly four years of the wer wes 
blind to its meaning, and went on purchasing costly antiques, 
defying public opinion, food control, and war legislation gener- 
ally, to the disgust of his neighbours. He would not even 
allow his unmarried daughter to do any sort of war work. 
Both his sons were serving, and one wes engaged to the 
daughter of a neighbour. Yet when that neighbour, a patriotic if 
commonplace man, did his duty as a Magistrate in reminding Mr. 
Mannering of the Government demand that he should plough some 
of his land and fell timber, the indignant dilettante threatened to 
disinherit his son unless he gave up his betrothed, and forbade his 
daughter to associate with the family. At the opening of the story 
Mannering has engaged a lady secretary, a fine scholar, but also a 
patriotic woman. He finds her so invaluable in the preparation of 
his magnum opus on Greek vases that when she threatens to resign 
her post he bribes her to stay on by consenting to carry out the 
orders which he was prepared to resist by force. But Elizabeth's 
triumph has its drawbacks. Installed as agent and domestic dictator 
and able to make her terms, she excites the jealousy of the Squire's 
daughters. Two of them already married suspect her of motri- 
monial designs on their father; Pamela, the youngest, suspects 
her of endeavouring to detach a soldier lover. But the Squire’s 
redemption is really effected by the death of his younger son, 
a simple, unaffected young hero, by far the most engaging character 
in the book, who opens his father’s eyes to the real meaning of the 
war, and disabuses Pamela of her unjust suspicions. The recon- 
ciliation brought about by his self-sacrifice cannot be read without 
emotion ; but the Squire’s renewed proposal to Elizabeth follows 
somewhat abruptly on the harrowing scene at Desmond’s deathbed. 
Elizabeth is a fine character, yet not altogether void of priggishness ; 
but she is a thousand times too good for the repentant Hedonist. 
One cannot avoid the conviction that not even the death of an heroic 
son would have converted a man who had remained bemused by 
his odious absorption in aesthetic pleasure for nearly four years. 
Also it is strange that a man who was so sensitively alive to the 
beauty of the Greek classics should have been so entirely irresponsive 
to the noble patriotism which culminates, as Lord Bryce once re- 
minded us, in the line :— 
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READABLE Novets.—The Admiraliy’s Secret. By Carlton Dawe. 
(John Long. 7s.)—The stealing and restealing of secret plans for the 
improvement of naval guns is the theme of this story. The date is 
just before the war, the hero is the inventor of the plan, and the 
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heroine the first thief. Swayneford. By F. Thicknesse-Wooding- 
ton. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.)—Although this novel is mostly told 
from the standpoint of the heroine, a governess of the. name of 
Ena Cardonnel, Dormer Swayneford, who gives it its title, is the 
most prominent figure. ‘The psychology of a spy is snalysed in 
great detail and with considerable ingenuity, and the story ends 
with the series of hairbreadth adventures of an English man and 
“woman in escaping from Germany. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
—— 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Children’s Annval. (Blackie. net.)—The first 
by Mrs. Allen-Harker, who takes us at once into 
the charming country-house circle where she has so often 
before made us welcome. Paul and Fiammetta, Nurse and 
Dutton, and of course Father and the dogs, are all as delightful 
as ever, and even Aunt Eunice unbends for a moment. The other 
stories and verses are all on a high level, and tell us of the merry 
tricks and engaging ways of our nursery children, with much insight 
into their growing minds. The pictures, coloured and black-and- 
white, are exceptionally good. My Short Story Book: (same pub- 
lishers, 2s. 6d. net) is a collection of little stories, chiefly«about 
village children, some of which have, we think, appeared before. It 
has a very pretty coloured cover, and plenty of coloured and black- 
and-white pictures.——Billy’s Garden Plot. Related and _Iilus- 
trated by S. Rosamond Praeger. (Same publishers. 4s. net.)— 
Billy and his friend Patricia are true war-time children, full of zeal 
and energy in their longing to be helpful and do real, useful work. 
Thoir gardening adventures are charmingly told, both with pen 
and pencil, and will appeal to all big and little readers who know 
something of the vagaries of a garden. The full-page coloured 
picture of the slug nightmare is capital, but we are glad to say 
that Billy triumphed at last, and when his father came home he 
proudly “set on the table a fine dish of lettuces from his own 
garden plot.”"——The Cheery Chicks Book. Mlustrated by Harold 
Earnshaw. (Same publishers. 2s. net.)—These pictures show us 
a party of lively young people, making all sorts of attractive messes 
such as cakes for tea, with plenty of jam, and enjoying all sorts of 
wild adventures, but ending up with a cosy talk with Grandpapa 
in an enormous armchair. A line of letterpress explains each 
piciure.——My Untearable Picture Book (same publishers, 4s. net) 
consists of brightly coloured pictures of children and animals, and 
the straightforward explanatory verses that little children like and 
understand.——The Animals Do Their Bit in the Great War. By 
Frank Hart. (Same publishers. 3s. net.)—This is a book for 
rather older children, who will enjoy reading the accounts of the 
way all sorts of beasts, from horses to camels, took their share in 
defeating the enemy. The last chapter is on ‘ Regimental and 
Ships’ Mascots.” We only wish Mr. Hart had told us more about 
all these creatures, who have helped and cheered our Allies and 
ourselves in so many parts of the world, for, as he remarks, “ they 
themselves will never say a word about it!’’ He has given us 
plenty of interesting pictures, both coloured and black-and-white. 
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The Assembly Books of Southampton. Fdited by J. W. Horrocks. 
Vol. I., 1602-8. (Southempton : Cox and Sharland. 15s. 9d. net. )— 
Students of local administration will find this new publication 
of the energetic Southampton Record Society highly instructive. 
Southampton received a charter of incorporation in 1445 and was 
made a separate county in 1447, but the records of its Assembly 
or governing body, which ere now being printed, were not regularly 
kept before the seventeenth century. Dr. Horrocks's introductory 
essay on the work of the Assembly is of great interest. Apart from 
loval matters, such as the regulation of ** tippling houses "’ and the 
exclusion of strangers who could not support themselves at their 
trades, the Assembly was concerned with the defence of Southamp- 
ton’s interests against London trading monopolies, such as that 
of the Levent Company, and with the suppression of piracy. One 
curious case here related wes thet of a Southampton skipper who 
attacked and pillaged a Venetian ship in the Mediterranean and 
brought home the booty. The Republic protested, and in due course 
the pirates were tried at Southampton and six out of seven of them 
were hanged. The Venetians said thet they were attacked because 
Englishmen thvught that ell Venetian ships were fully insured, 
end that the underwriters would not trouble to prosecute. 


Facts about France. By FE. Saillens. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—One does not expect a condensed encyclopacdia to be both 
readable and witty, but this ingenious little compendium of informa- 
tion about France is an exception to the rule. M. Saillens, who has 
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acted as an interpreter to the British Army, seems to know the kind 
of facts which British readers want, and presents them in a clear 
and attractive way, with many of those pictorial diagrams, mon; 
and plans in which the makers of popular French manuals excel. ‘As 
an example of M. Saillens’ method we may take ‘* Maritime,” under 
which will be found a short account of the French Navy, notes oa 
the chief ports, and statistics of shipping. Next coms a good 
summary of the battle of the Marne and the story of the “ Mar. 
seillaise.”” There are articles on many of the departments, on ths 
climate, the Colonies, on ‘‘ drinks,” on Napoleon, the nobility, and 
many other topics, and to each article the author appends a list of 
authorities. It is a most useful and entertaining littls book. 





The Twentieth Century Theatre. By W. L. Phelps. (New York: 
Macmillan. $1°25.)—Professor Phelps of Yale deals frankly with 
the contemporary stage in America and Great Britain in this 
interesting book. The best modern writers, he thinks, have found 
expression in the drama, and their printed plays have a large sale, 
Yet it is but rarely that these plays can be seen in an ordinary 
theatre, even in New York or London. Professor Phelps laments tha 
theatrical managers’ lack of perception and the great public's 
seeming indifference to the quality of the entertainment which it is 
cffered. He sees hope in the growing numbers of people who real 
good plays, and in the young men and women who at some American 
Universities not only study the history of the drama, but also 
learn how to write and produce plays. The small repertory theatre 
movement hes mado great strides in America, owing partly to the 
guidance of English actors and producers like Mr. Louis Celvert, 
Mr. Gordon Craig, and Mr. Granville Barker. Last June there wers 
sixty ‘‘ Little Theatres’ in various parts of the United States. 
Some day, perhaps, the commercial manager will find it wort! 
while to stage the best contemporary drama and Shakespesra, 
as well as melodramas and musical comedies. 


The Education Act, 1918. With Notes by Sir Montague Barlow 
and Richard Holland. (Nationel Society's Depository. Is. 6d. 
net.)—This edition of the new Education Act may be commend | 
especially to Church school managers. It includes the unrepealel 
portions of the Act of 1902 and many notes on the new Act. The 
editors’ Introduction is sympathetic and practical in tone; they 
point out thet there is “ not only the opportunity but the need for 
all the help that the organized religious bodies of the country can 
give,” especially in regard to continuation and nursery schools. 


The Wonderful Villege. By Reginald Blunt. (Mills end Boon. 
&s. 6c. net.)—In these attractive essays on old Chelsea, illustrated 
from prints and photographs—published for the benefit of the 
blind soldiers at St. Dunstan’s—Mr. Blunt discourses on Henry 
VILL.’s manor-house in Cheyne Walk; on ‘‘ Alexander the Cor 
rector “"—Cruden, the compiler of the Concordance ; on Ranelagh ; 
on ‘‘ Controversy College,” the theological seminary which had « 
troubled existence under the Stuarts ; on the leter Chelsea potters, 
Wedgwood and William de Morgan. He prints some characteristi : 
new letters from Mrs. Carlyle to a favourite maid, her “little 
Charlotte “—simple feminine letters which do credit to a much- 
meligned woman. Mr. Blunt's local knowledge is well displeyed in 
his account of Ranelagh, which, it seams, existed as a fashionable 
resort only from 1741 to 1803. It is strange to recall that in George 
ILI.’s days the district between Hyde Park Corner and Chelsea 
was infested by highwaymen, so that the proprietors of Renelagh 
had to maintain a * horse patrole * to protect visitors on their wey 
to the gardens. 


Public Administration in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By J. P. Day. (University of London Press. 25s. net.)—This velu- 
able book gives a detailed and impartial account of the edministra- 
tion of the erofter districts, which, as all who know thom aro well 
aware, is most unsatisfactory. These very poor and remote corners 
of Scotland are saddled with the highly elaborate and expensive 
form of local government that is necessary in populous industrial 
districts but is wholly unsuitable for places like Lewis. They are, in 
addition, subject to the jurisdiction of verious special Boards 
which seem unable to co-operate with one another. In Lewis there 
is a larger population than the island can support in comiourt, 
even if every acre of land capable of cultivation were given to tha 
crofters. Moreover, the custom by which the crofters pay all the 
rates and the “‘ squatters’ or unauthorized crofters pay nothing 
is an obstacle to any reform. The nominal rates are absurdly high 
—one Lewis parish in 1911 had a Poor Rate of 24s. 1d.—and tho 
landowners cannot get rid of estates which cost more than they 
bring in. Mr. Day would heave us recognize frankly that the crofter 
districts are valuable to the State as a nursery of healthy men and 
women, and that they should be put under a special administration 
of thei: own with a generous subvention from the Exchequer. 


The War in the Cradle of the World ; Mesopotainia. By Eleenor 
Franklin Egan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.)—Miss Egan, au 
American lady, was permitted to visit Baghdad in the summer 
of 1917, and has writien a highly interesting book about her 
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experiences. She says little about the fighting, but is content for the 
most part to describe what she saw on her journey up the Tigris 
end in Baghdad. What she says about the elaborate organization of 
reilways, river traffic, engineering works, hospitals, and so forth 
whieh the British Army has built up in a desert land will bo new and 
surprising to most readers. She saw much of General Maude, and 
was present at the theatrical performance, given in his honour by 
the Baghdad Jews, at which he incautiously drank raw milk with 
his coffee and thus contracted cholera. Her tribute to that great 
man is well worth reading. 


The Six-Hour Day, and other Industrial Questions. By Lord 
Leverhulme. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—As a successful 
employer who practises what he preaches, Lord Leverhulme com- 
mands attention when he speaks of shorter hours of labour, co- 
partnership, piece-work, housing, and kindred questions. The 
most notable of these addresses, collected by Mr. Stanley Unwin, 
with a Preface by Lord Haldane, advocates a six-hour day, with 
two shifts, in all industries in which the ‘‘ overhead charges ” 
(interest, salaries of management, repairs, depreciation, and rates) 
are equal to or larger than the cost of weekly wages. Lord Lever- 
julme’s view is that the employees work better in a short working 
day and might produce as much in six hours as in eight hours, and 
that in any case the machinery could be utilized more profitably by 
running for the double shift of twelve hours than for the single shift 
of eight hours. He emphasizes again and again the fundamental 
truths that increased production is the basis of prosperity, and that 
high wages and shorter hours are possible only if the employees 
honestly do their best while they are at work. The policy of 
“ ca’ canny ” in a competitive world is as bad for the workman as 
itis for the employer. One reason why American industry has 
gone ahead by leaps and bounds is that the American Trade 
Unionists have known better than to restrict output. 


Pillars of Empire: Studies and Impressions. By W. L. and 
J. E. Courtney. (Jerrold. net.)—This is a collection of 
short biographicel sketches of our Empiroe-builders. It includes, 
for Canada, Lord Dorchester, Lord Durham, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and Sir Robert Borden ; 
lain, end Lord Milner, as well as General Botha and General Smuts ; 
for Australesia, Captein Cook, Sir Henry Parkes, end Mr. Hughes ; 
for Egypt, General Gordon, Lord Cromer, and Lord Kitchener ; 
for India, Lord Clive and Lord Curzon, but not Warren Hastings. 
The authors know how to praise; of Lord Cromer they say justly that 
“amongst British Empire-builders he must always rank with tho 
greatest.” But they elso know how to criticize, as in the account of 
Lord Milner’s South African experience end in the caustic notes on 
our leading politiciens which form the Introduction. They charec- 
terize Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ a Jess brilliant Alcibiades,”’ as ** a dengerous 
firebrand,’ and regret that Lord Grey of Fellodon, whom they 
compare to Nicias, ‘‘ never realized that under certein conditions 
suavity and good manners are not half so effective as a gust of bad 
temper.” 


lds. 


Works or Rererence.—Who's Who, 1919 (A. and C, Black, 
30s. net) runs to 2,760 pages and contains 27,000 biographies. It is 
a remarkable compilation, for which every one dealing with public 
effairs is daily grateful. 
the end of July last. The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1919, 
edited by Miss G. E, Mitton (same publishers, 3s. 6d. not), is 
specially intended for journalists, who find it very useful. The 
new issue contains more information than before about the Press 
in the Dominions. 


The vicissitudes of the war are graphically expressed in a useful 
little War Map of the Western Front, just issued by Messrs, W. and 
A. K. Johnston (Is. net). It shows the successive battle-fronts 
from 1914 onwards, while the enemy territory now occupied by the 
Allies is tinted, a distinction being made between the bridgeheads 
and the neutral zones of the Rhine. 
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HAMPTONS January SALE 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are 
never equalled elsewhere in Furniture—New, Antique and 
Second-hand—Bedsteads, Bedding, Wallpapers, Furnishing 
Fabrics, Carpets, Curtains, Household Linen, Lace Cur- 
tains, China, Ironmongery, &c., see 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 
Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 


‘ | from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, 
for South Africa, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamber- 


made by Savory & Moore from « formule of the famous Dr. Jenner. 


These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid 
preparations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They 
owe their value to an alkeline product which has remarkable power 
to absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizzi- 
ness, Palpitation (especially at night), end all the ills that arise 
from acidity, they ere of the greetest possible benefit. They aro 
cuite harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself 
or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenzes, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the ¢mmediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action ia 
so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Folicyholders in 1817 cver 
£e8,700,000 
or cver £31,CCO for cach Working Cay 


> mva, | TOTAL FUNDS - £&22,261,718 
ROYAL _ FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ( 24-£8 Lombard Street, LONDON, 

BARRISTER who has had literary success and experience, 

and who has worked during the wer in a responsible pusition in an important 

Government Department, has capital available for an interest with a responrible 

position attached ina firm of PU BLISHERS.- Proposals, which will be treated abso- 

lutely confidentially, should be eddressed “ BARRISTER,” c/o May's, 160 Piceadilly, 


APPOINTIAENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 

{ FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK.—Wanted, 
s. for January, a MISTRESS to take Classics with some Mathematics or English, 
Salary according to qualificatious.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 8, Felix 
Echool, Southwold, 














COLLEGE, 
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ND LATYMER had SCHOOL» 
ee, weer noun HAMMERS yas TECHNICAL 
lications are iE Scan aber tame The appoint- LOU HBOROUG 
ual’ date from May or September, preferabl . G Hi, 


oe must hold a University Degree or my fe conipaient 
ni £500, with "yearly increments of £25 for the period of four years, 


cing salary 
with the use of school house and other emoluments. 
Application forms and other particulars to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
—— ©. WIGAN, Esq., M.A., Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 2. 
All applications must 4) ‘received by the 2ist t of January. 


NIVERSITY OF 


4 invite squtintives for the iw Re of § 
of the University nsion for the work of U 
bity Ex EXTENSION LECTURES and TUT RIAL OLA SES. pom LAs ret bo 
uates of a British University. Sommeaene salary £270 a year.—Applications 
pees to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, should 
reach the University before 17th January. 





LONDON. 
pemtany (whole ns » the 
VER- 


University of London, lL. LONEY 
South Kensington, 8.W. 7. Chairman of the Estabilshinent and General 
Purposes Committee. 





HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. 
A aoe are invited for the post of INSTRUOTRESS in HYGIENE and 
PHYSICAL TRAINING for WOMEN STUDENTS, 

Candidates must have had a period of training extending over at least two years 
in one of the Physical Trainin; Sole whose Courses are approved by the Board 
of Education, y should give = ence of their competence to train students 

the teaching and in the theory of ical 

=~ selected candidate will be to take up her duties early in January next, 

Tho is non-resident, and the Salary £210 a year.—Applications, giving partio- 
ulars education and experience, together with references and copies of recent 
testimonials, should reach me not later than December 24th. 

. D, STRUTHERS, 
Secretary 
Education Office, CREWE. 


term, ® PERMANENT RESIDENT 
SCHOOL LEATHERHEAD, to teach Latin, 





J ANTED, for Janu 
MASTER at ST. JOHN’ 


Fren Mathematics, English -—_ — en 1 to Boys about 18 Mus’ 
in ‘s Orders, graduate London, rham or Dublin, 
unmarried, and under 40. Salary ¢ ‘wait ing full and residence) £160 per annum, 
—Applications (giving age, scholastic and athletic qualifications, and 3 or 4 references) 
to te sent to the Rey, the HEAD-MASTER, — ee woe el 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 


The Council of the University invite oreeet tha cass for appointment as LECTURER 
in the School of Social Studies, The dutics of the include (a) the delivery of 
lectures on Social Economics and on the Methods Ae Practice of Work; and 
o the direction of the students’ practical work. Salary £500. 

—— to be received not later than Monday, 3rd February, 1919. Full 
particulars may be obtained on application, Women are cligible for appointment to 


any any post in the University. 
St LEONARD’S SGHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
Wanted, in January, a SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, capable of organising 
the French work throughout the School. 
Must have excellent qualifications and experience, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


WARTED, by Medical Woman, a Young Gentlewomen, trust- 
worthy, capable, coon, as MENTAL NURSE-ATTENDANT, to asslat 
with lady patients. Country, Salar 


ben £30.—Apply, with photograph, 
stating age and experience, “ DoOoTO * Court Hall, Kenton, near Exete ter. 


[\XPERIENCED ORGANIZER R shortly o 











Salary £200 non-resident,— 











oe for re-engegement 


4 on PUBLICITY WORK of National, Socia! and Industrial Reconstructive 
importance. ILlighest references.—Box 876, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





ADY L.R.A.M., silver and bronze medallist R.A.M., highest 

4 testimonials, wishes non-resident post in high-class school, or private teaching, 

pianoforte, singing, or would exchange good connection (in health resort) for one near 
educational centre. — Box S74 4, The Spectator, | 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


7 \RAIGMOUNT, EDINBURGH. —Wanted, for em 
J RESIDENT FORM MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY 
JUNIOR ENGLISH. Salary according to qualifications, 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 
JOST desired with High-Class PUBLISHER, with 
PAKTNERSHIP, by young man, 22, of good Education and 











and 





rospects of 
iterary tastes, 


Returned Civilizo Prisoner of War from Ruhleben, Some Capital could be found, 
a invited.—Box 875, The Spectator, 1 Welliagton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 





OTUS LID., distributors of Lotus and Delta boots and shoes, 

are looking for a well-educated MAN or WOMAN, preferably from 80-40, 

to take charge of their CORRESPONDENCE DE PARTMENT. 

for a good knowledge of English and the ability to express the Company's point of 
view with clearness, dignity,and tact. Previous experience, either in i 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


{Hons.) Lona,, A.R.C.Se, Lond., Assoc.M Inst.¢.& 
PRINCIPAL. 


H.SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., B.Sc. 


DEPARTMENTS OF MECHANICAL AND ELECIRICAL ENGINEERING, 


Complete Courses of Training are arranged in both Theory and Practice of 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The Workshops of the College provide accommodation for 500 Students working 
at the samo time. 

The equipment is on most modern and comprehensive lines, and comprises plant 
for Turning, Fitting, Milling, Grinding, Automatic Lathe Operating and Tool Setting, 
Tool and Gauge Making, Foundry Work, Pattern Making, Drawing Office Work, 
Heat Treatment, Viewing and Testing of all kinds, 

None but first-class work of a productive character is undertaken by the Students, 
working under the skilled supervision of a fully qualified Technical Staff, 

The complete Course covers a period of five years, during which Works Trajning 
in all the above sections will be given, and this will be accompanied by a full theoreticaj 
course of instruction in the College Lecture Rooms and Laboratories, 

Intending Students should be at least sixteon years of age, and have had a good 
Public School or Secondary Education, 

The fee is £5 5s, per term, and the next term will commence on January 14th, 1919, 

Boarding accommodation is provided in Hostels attached to the College, full par- 
ticulars of which, together with Illustrated Prospectus, will be forwarded upon appli- 
cation to the Principal, 


W. A. BROUKINGTON, O.B.E., M.A., 
Director of Education, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INS‘ TITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: ki 

on, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. 0, G. Mout 
fiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr, Arthur @, Symonds, M.A.—For information concernin: 
Scholarsiips end Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENOE, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s Training in SWEDISI 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSA 
DANOLING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE. ~ 
Residential fees £100 a year, Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students arc 
rained in this College to become Teachers 0; Gymnastics. The Course of traluinz 
extends over 8 — = includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on th 
— —_ Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey. 
Lacrosse, ro cke Tennis P wetball, &c.—For prospectus apply the SECRETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
PARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range a 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Kock Gardening. Full theoreti ins! 
tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeoping, Marketing 
it-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 














ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growin Monthorterm. Healthy outdoorlife; from on 
per annum, Spring Term be ns 20th Janu: ary, 1919, Students prepared for B.H.‘ 
examination.—lllus. prospectus of RIDLEY - -PEAKE, Udimore, 1 nr, Rye, Sussex, 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, BAST EOURN E .— Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., (Girton Collegc),— First-ra' = 
Modern Education, Premises specially bullt for a Seuodl 6S fields and Rink, 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, & 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Reoommend 
“THB LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Deli — Home School 

















or a 
Government departine nt, essential—Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR, Lotus Ltd., 
Stafford, 


EADER WRITER wanted for an influential daily paper. in 

India. Must have had journalistic experience and be thoroughly competent 

in writing upon political subjects, University or Public School man preferred, 

—Apply, with sx of work, to Box 873, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, wat 








TYCO MBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 

bah, in Jamuary, CLASSICAL MISTRESS with oquivale nt of Oxford or 

Cambridge Degree. nitial salary from £180 to £250, accordiugto qualifications and 
experience, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S | INFORMATION | OF Fr ICE. —Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 








University women, may be obtained th: rough the above Office —Appiy Miss H.M. 
CHAPPE (Oxford Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary, 5 nine s St. “Onve sndish Sq. W. 1 
— SoS —_-—— —- —— 
LECTURES, oo. 
r,HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees 


The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHKISTOPHER 
The Kt, Hon. Loup SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). 
Major the Hon. WALDOKF ASTOR, MP. 
ADDISON, M.P, 





a 
Vice-Pri neipal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 

are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medic. 
Gy uinastics, Dancing and Outdoor Gaines, Students practise teaching in echosis 
iv the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beauti- 
ful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October,— 
Further particulars ou application to the SECRETARY, 





= 





The position call with thorough education for Gentlemen's Davgiters only. Enti e of Childres 
nll 20 cas | with parents abroad. esident trained Nurse. eta od house : from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Mies Wiltshior. 
rH\UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
( Mias BRENDA NOWTIN ALE, M, Lond 
De G A., London, 
Principals { Wits VIOLET M. FIEL 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 


(Resident only.) 
11 miles from London, 


House stands 100 acres of ground 
“SPECIAL AvTENTION to MusIO es Method), 





LANGUAGES, and AK 
LEOTURES BY WELLENOWN PROFESSORS, 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 
ne = Somerville College, Oxford. 
acing alr from Downs and sea. 


T. MARGARET’S SOHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Mies ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


Tol. : 470 Harrow. 
S = 
FAvaRy 15th, 


FEL YI x 
INGHOLT SBCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


OUTHW 

NEXT TERM BEGINS 
Easter Term begins on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tucsday, April 1 5th. 
ficepectus on ap cation to Mise MAORAL MOLL, 


School ef 











SOHOOL, 





Hcad-Slistress—Miss 
7 Grayshots. 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough Oe Maske Lites with great — 4 health, Elder girl 


may specialize Literature, or ow atic Balouc: 
i Hockey yt Grickes, — 





branch for girls over 18. Tennis Sanh and field for 
for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DD. 








